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I AM very pleased indeed to have the opportunity not so much 
of addressing you as of talking to you quietly, and, as I under- 


stand, confidentially, upon the subject of the Naval Conference. 
It is perfectly true that everyone who is interested in the forma- 
tion not of what one would call emotional opinion but of sane 
opinion on international affairs is under the very greatest obliga- 
tion to this Institute for its work, its studies and its publications. 
There is a very large body of so-called public opinion which has 
taken up an attitude in foreign affairs without very much know- 
ledge of the facts but with a great deal of sentiment. Needless 
to say, that will never save the world from any form of disaster. 
This evening I shall try perhaps to be a little more explanatory 
than controversial. I shall try to tell you a story rather than to 
defend a position. 

In telling a story the difficulty always is to fix upon the 
beginning, and for convenience I shall fix upon the beginning in 
June last year, just about twelve months ago. It is an unnatural 
beginning, but it is a convenient one. We had had certain 
attempts made to come to an agreement on naval matters and 
also an agreement between the United States and ourselves. We 
had the Geneva Conference of 1927 and we had the White Paper, 
embodying an Anglo-French compromise, which followed it, but 
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neither of them resulted in an agreement. In June last every- 
body was getting a little bit anxious about the relations between 
the United States and ourselves, and it was perfectly evident 
that if, by some handling or other, someone or some body of 
men could improve those relations a very substantial amount 
of good would be done in international affairs and international 
relationships. Therefore, when the present American Ambassador 
arrived in this country and brought with him a message from 
the President of the United States to me, I was only too anxious 
to improve the occasion. From June until August and September 
conversations went on, mainly and primarily about naval matters, 
but with a very much bigger background in our minds. The 
first result of the conversations was that a visit by myself to 
Washington was made possible. As the result of that visit and 
of the conversations which had preceded it, I think relations were 

greatly improved. At Washington and Rapidan, which I suppose 
‘one cannot omit, because essentially this nation is a nation of 
poets and poetesses, the President and I, both of us aided by 
one of the most admirable, devoted, well-instructed and ex- 
_ perienced staffs of men, carried the naval agreement not to 
completion—because, if I might whisper this in your ears, I 
did not want a completion at that time—but so far that it was 
perfectly evident that nothing could happen to make a final 
agreement impossible. It had already been decided, with a good 
deal of hesitation at first and only after a very careful examina- 
tion of the situation, that we would call a Conference of the 
five Powers which had taken part in the Washington Treaty of 
a few years before. There was one difficulty which we saw, and 
saw quite clearly, and it is no use people now trying to be wise 
after the event, because the difficulty was quite clearly foreseen. 
It was this, that it would be very easy to deal with a three-Power 
Conference, that its problems would belong to a unified group, 
whereas if we had a five-Power Conference, the task of piloting 
the Conference to a successful conclusion would be multiplied 
many times. However, we decided that a five-Power Conference 
was the proper thing to have. 

As soon as the five-Power Conference met we saw that our 
prophecies, our expectations, were quite right, and that, although 
there were five Powers, as a matter of fact there were two groups 
of three each, one Power being in both. There are various 
mathematical mysteries that have grown up in connection with 
the London Conference, and that is one of them. That mystery 
is susceptible of exactly the same simple explanation as the other 
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well-advertised mysteries. There were two groups; one came to 
be called the High Seas Group and the other the Continental 
Group. The High Seas Group consisted of the United States, 
Japan and ourselves; the Continental Group consisted of France, 
Italy and ourselves. Those of you who understand the present 
position of European politics know what a very complicated 
situation that presented to us. The High Seas Group could 
come to an agreement about methods, which, you must remember, 
although they seem very simple, had defied agreement up till 
then. America and ourselves, although we had been divided at 
previous Conferences on the subject of method, could agree, and 
Japan could also agree. When we had agreed, however, as a 
High Seas Group we had to take our agreement to the Continental 
Group; then the agreement had to be thrashed out right from 
the beginning again, and a new class of difficulty and obstacle 
had to be surmounted and had to be fitted into the agreement 
that had already been made; otherwise we should have had to 
take back the agreed agreement, the re-agreed agreement, to the 
original Group and fit it in again into its requirements and 
necessities. I tell you that so that you may see that it was not 
all plain sailing or simple straightforward diplomacy that was 
required to get what, as a matter of fact, we did get, a complete 
five-Power agreement upon such matters as definitions, rules for 
replacement, rules for scrapping, etc. There was another diffi- 
culty. There are a certain number of unsettled demands between 
France and Italy at the present moment. Italy demands parity 
with France. Italy says: ‘‘ I am not interested primarily in the 
size of my Navy. I am willing to go as far as any Power in 
naval disarmament, but my accepted limitation must be equal 
to the French programme, whatever it is.” You will again see 
how very difficult it is to handle a situation like that. France 
puts up the case of need, national need, which, of course, must be 
the basis of any agreement. A great many of my pacifist friends 
regard that position as belonging to the devil himself! There 
are two positions, either of which the seeker after peace can take 
up: either he can boldly face the facts and handle them with 
men whose minds he does not make and cannot make, but whose 
minds he has to take as made—that is one of the great facts of 
diplomacy—or he can take up the position of sitting at his own 
fireside and assuming that he is the creator of the world as well 
as a propagandist of peace activities. Needless to say, the 
second position is a very luxurious one, and one which I envy 


with all my heart! But, facing the facts, France said this, and 
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there is no cause of complaint about it: “‘ There we are; we 
have a Mediterranean border and we have a Mediterranean 
highway right into our own country; we have an Atlantic border 
and we have an Atlantic highway. On the north side of the 
Mediterranean we are, and on the south side of the Mediterranean 
our possessions are. There must be a bridge between the south 
shore of the Mediterranean, with all its hinterland, its population, 
its productions, its growths, its political responsibilities and 
facts, and our own southern shore on the north side of the 
Mediterranean. We cannot allow that bridge to be broken at 
the will of a possibly hostile Power. Away beyond the Suez 
Canal there are French Colonies, stretching away along to the 
east. We must be able to keep in contact with those Colonies, 
and not only keep in contact with those Colonies but keep in 
evidence there.”’ Putting all those things together, France says : 
“Our minimum is” so and so, and Italy says: ‘“ Very well; 
that being your minimum, so is it our minimum.” That indicates 
to you our difficulty with the Continental Group. 

With regard to the High Seas Group, fortunately the declara- 
‘ tion of our predecessors had made it perfectly clear that, officially 
at any rate, whatever the private opinion of, I think, a very very 
small minority might be, this country had declared that it was 
perfectly prepared to accept parity with the United States. As 
a matter of fact, we have gone further. We have said—We are 
not only willing to say we are in favour of parity, but we are 
not going to trouble a great deal about the measures of parity 
that you take. As regards Japan, the Japanese position was not 
so much that she was interested in what we were doing as that 
she wanted a certain ratio of the American strength. That has 
completed for you the field, the chess-board, and the moves had 
to be made upon that in order to get us all together. 

What were we out for? We were out for reduction if we 
could get it, as much reduction as we could get, but reduction 
regulated by the idea of equilibrium, a reduction which would 
not be made by any one of the five Powers alone without relation 
to the corresponding strengths of the other four, any one or any 
two of the other four, a reduction not simply performed by 
saying: We have so many tons in capital ships and the latest 
cruisers, and so on, to-day, and so let us see what we will take 
off, 25 per cent. or 50 per cent. We did not want that kind of 
reduction, but a reduction which proceeded upon this principle : 
What, in relation to the condition of the world to-day, is the 
minimum that we require, provided the other Powers engaged in 
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the bargaining will accept a ratio which will enable us to stand 
by those figures that we put up? That was the method of the 
reduction, and you must remember that, if anybody claims that 
as a matter of fact the result of the Treaty is not reduction, there 
are two things upon which reduction can be calculated. There are 
some nations with a fleet actually built and on the sea. The 
way that those nations can reduce is to scrap. But there are 
other nations with their fleets on paper, some of them with fleets 
on paper that they never intend to take off paper. We can wipe 
them out. The fleet that is on paper and is never meant to 
come off paper would never be included by any honest person 
either in reductions or in expansions. But there are fleets on 
paper which, without an agreement, will be in the water in four 
or five years, and paper fleets like those reduced are actual reduc- 
tions in naval strength. Therefore, when we approached the 
problem of reduction, we had to remember that building which 
was going to be, the keels either laid down or about to be laid 
down. If they were knocked off it would be just as real a reduc- 
tion as if those ships now under commission were brought back 
into port and scrapped. That was the first thing we wanted to 
effect, but there was another thing. 

When these negotiations started, a survey of the intentions 
of the naval Powers was not at all a happy survey, because it 
was perfectly evident that competition had already begun. 
Since the Geneva Conference of 1927 expansion of fleets had 
begun, expansion not only in tonnages but in types of vessels, 
new experiments and so on. There was, for instance, a very 
pernicious suggestion made at the London Conference that we 
should start a new type of battleship, and the excuse given for 
it was that the battleship should be not of 35,000 tons but of 
10,000 tons. That looks extremely attractive. The people who 
put up that proposal were heralded bysections of the public as being 
people in favour of the reduction of naval strengths. Asa matter 
of fact, they were exactly the opposite. The one thing against 
which those of us who are out for the stopping of competition 
and the regulation of expansion ought to strive just now with 
might and main is a new type of fighting weapon being invented 
and developed. So that, even if we had failed in reduction 
altogether, even if all we had done was just to maintain the 
status quo, or even if we had not been able to do that and had 
had to yield to a little bit of expansion in order to get a certain 
amount of accommodation within which to turn, if we had got 
an agreement to stop competition the London Conference would 
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have been a very great success. As a matter of fact, we got 
an agreement which means both reduction and a stopping of 
competition. For the first time we got an agreement at London 
which regulates every type of fighting vessel. Washington tried 
it and had to stop at capital ships and aircraft carriers. Geneva 
brought the matter up not at a five-Power Conference—I want to 
emphasise that—but at a three-Power Conference. Geneva 
tried to extend the Washington agreement right down to the 
smallest submarine, and it failed. The Anglo-French compromise 
was a failure too in that respect. It did not cover every type of 
fighting ship; it dealt only with method and not with programme. 
It dealt with the 8-inch cruiser and the submarine of 600 tons 
and over, and there were unregulated gaps. For the first time 
the London Naval Conference made a three-Power agreement 
which covered ships from the first-class battleship down to the 
smallest effective submarine, and it made a five-Power agreement 
on certain rules and definitions which had hitherto been in 
dispute, and which should greatly facilitate and hasten a world 
agreement limiting naval material of war once the Powers that 
have not come in upon programmes are prepared to face that 
difficulty. 

There is another big point that we settled at London. Those 
of you who have been following naval controversy will have been 
aware of the tremendous battle that has raged round the two 
conceptions, globular tonnage and category tonnage. The 
globular school said: ‘‘ All we can regulate is the sum-total of 
tons consumed in a fleet.” The category school said: “ No, in 
estimating the strength of a fleet it is not enough to say there 
are a million tons in the fleet. You must go further and say 
how you are using your tonnage. Otherwise by the use of ton- 
nage you can completely upset any sort of equilibrium that you 
have put on paper, when you deal with globular tonnage only.” 
The great antagonists were France and Italy on the one hand, 
and the United States and ourselves on the other; France and 
Italy, globular; Great Britain and United States, category. We 
have arranged that now. We are in agreement as to how the 
two ideas can be combined, and none of us find that we are 
sacrificing safety and security by accommodating the others. 

During the sittings of the Conference we had a good deal of 
criticism directed against us, because, it was said, there was too 
much secrecy. Great fights, windy battles, had been put on one 
side, and the plenary Conference met very rarely, whilst the heads 
of the delegations were meeting practically every day, and the 
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experts were meeting sometimes twice or three times a day. 
Therefore people said: ‘ This is the old story again; the expert 
is coming to control the statesman and the politician.” Some- 
times it is a very good thing to call us politicians. It does not 
make it easy for us to be vain, and that is one of the great methods 
of the public to keep its representatives in the House of Commons 
humble-minded men. But now let me tell you this and warn 
you about what was to be done. Again, you know it is the 
easiest thing in the world to sit in a chair and rule a plenary 
meeting where Mr. So-and-So puts up a great argument in favour 
of submarines, say, and Mr. So-and-So follows him and puts up 
an equally great argument against submarines. That is a very 
nice way of spending a holiday. It pleases people, apparently. 
It does not satisfy the business man. 

I have mentioned submarines, and so I will continue to use 
that subject simply as an illustration. What we had to do was 
to settle the problem of the submarine and not talk about it. 
What is the function of the submarine in the event of war? 
How is the submarine to be met? For instance, supposing a 
country wants 200,000 tons of submarines, is the reply to that, 
on the part of a country that cannot be disinterested in that 
building, 200,000 tons also of submarines, or is its reply 600,000 
tons of destroyers? In the event of war is the submarine a 
defensive weapon or is it an offensive weapon? Given a certain 
coast-line in a certain part of the world, is a submarine owned 
by the nation which owns that coast-line, in the very nature of 
its geographical position, a defensive weapon, whereas, given 
another coast-line in relation to the rest of the world, is a sub- 
marine owned by the nation which owns that coast-line essentially 
an offensive weapon? You have got to go through these things, 
and you have got to make up your mind about them, because, if 
you do not make up your mind about them and bring your 
general ideas into the form of an agreed programme, you will 
never secure the world in peace. Therefore we had to come 
down to programmes, and the only way to come down to pro- 
grammes and to get through programmes was to take two and 
two and examine it and make it four, and arrange that it should 
be three and then pigeon-hole it and go on to something else 
and settle your next little mathematical problem, your next little 
problem of category equilibrium, and pigeon-hole that, and then 
get a third one, and, when you have come to conclusions about 
equilibrium and so on, go back and say: “ But look here, that 
has affected our first agreement, and we must take out our first 
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agreement again and we must re-examine it in the light of our 
third point of agreement,’’ and we have to readjust one to three 
and three to two again, and so on, and until somebody has got 
the patience and the genius to do that you are never going to 
have a naval programme, talk about it and talk about peace as 
long as you like and as eloquently as you like. That is the 
problem that we have faced, and faced faithfully and honestly, 
at the London Conference, and I think we registered at any rate 
a certain amount of success as the result of our facing it. 

Now I will take quite cursorily the programme; first the 
battle-ship, the capital ship. The future of the capital ship is 
admittedly a very doubtful one. Many of us are amateurs and 
do not know anything about it, but one reads about it, one 
studies, one listens, one sits as a judge and says to one Admiral : 
“‘ Now look here, put up your case and I will listen to you,” and 
to another Admiral: “ Put up your case and I will listen to 
you,” and one says: “I will use my own judgment as to which 
of you is right and which of you is wrong.” I have listened to 
those debates, I have listened to those discussions, and I have 
informed myself as well as I can, and I have come to certain 
conclusions about the future of the capital ship, but at the present 
moment I am quite convinced of this, that, whether the capital 
ship, as we know it, is to have a future or is not going to have a 
future, it is sheer waste of public money to replace capital ships 
before 1936. Your hands are perfectly free in 1936, and, as I 
have already said, if any of you begin to try and reply to that, 
may I say, extraordinary type of ship which has been built and 
which has been recently launched from German yards, and put 
out a new type of fighting vessel, either armed by steel or armed 
by speed, you will not be saving money on battle-ships; you will 
be creating a new category, which will have to be fitted into a 
total fleet composition, and will require to be placed and replaced 
not in substitution of anything but on its own relative merits in 
fleet action. The Washington Treaty decided that by 1936 we 
should have fifteen first-class battle-ships, with a maximum 
individual displacement of 35,000 tons, carrying a certain calibre 
of guns, and so on. At the present moment we have twenty, 
and we can hold the twenty for some years yet, and then by the 
end of the Washington period we have to show that we have 
only fifteen. What on earth is the use of keeping five ships for 
three or four years? We decided at the London Conference to 
scrap those five now and to get down to the Washington ratio. 
That is a saving of £4,000,000. Some people said: ‘‘ But why 
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keep fifteen? Why not come down to twelve?” The fifteen 
is a ratio in a three-Power agreement. It is really more, but I 
will just assume it is only a three-Power agreement. The ratio 
is 15, 15, 9; in other words, 5, 5, 3. If we came down to, say, 
10, it would require to be 10, 10, 6. There is nothing between 
15, 15,9 and 10, 10,6. Therefore, if we come down to 10, Japan 
has got to come down to 6. If you work out a fleet of six battle- 
ships and try to make up your mind what use they are going 
to be, you will discover that Japan would much rather clear them 
all out than keep a number that must be ineffective if they are 
subject to any sort of serious risk. If they lose one of the six 
they have lost one-sixth of their fleet of that type of ship; if 
they lose one of nine they have lost only one-ninth, and so on. 
Therefore those who thought that it was a perfectly simple thing 
for us to say: ‘‘ We will not only come down to fifteen; we will 
give three or four others,” forgot the whole circumstances in 
which the negotiations had to be conducted. 

But that is not all. Under the Washington Treaty, before 
1936 replacement of battle-ships would have had to take place. 
In order to carry out the Washington Treaty we should have had 
to have five new battle-ships, of about {7,000,000 each, floating 
in commission, and we should have had to have another five in 
process of building. We decided on a naval holiday until 1936, 
we keeping our fifteen as they are, Japan doing the same and 
the United States doing the same. That means that between 
now and 1936 we shall have made a saving of {50,000,000 without 
reducing our national security by the value of one brass farthing, 
and beyond 1936 we should have had to add another {20,000,000 
or {25,000,000 for the replacement of battle-ships. That is the 
battle-ship agreement and saving. The next category is the 
aircraft carrier. We should have liked to reduce the category 
tonnage of aircraft carriers down to 100,000 tons. Well, one day 
we shall do that. You must remember that at an International 
Conference you take what you can get, not what you propose. 
In this case I should have liked a more rigid limitation than we 
have got, and I will tell you why. I can conceive of no naval 
arm that is more capable of evolution than the aircraft carrier. 
You can imagine what naval warfare will be when aeroplanes are 
a little more manageable than they are now, when we have solved 
with greater success than we have hitherto solved the problem 
of alighting on a small surface and rising from a small surface. 
You can imagine how the evolution of bombardment of coasts 
is going to be affected when the problem of how to combine sea 
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carriage with aeroplane operation has been carried to a greater 
degree of perfection than that to which it has now been carried. 
You require very little imagination to see how, on the lines of 
the evolution of the aircraft carrier, you are going to have a 
totally new type of both attack and defence, using both land and 
sea for your purpose. Therefore I tell you candidly that I 
should have liked, by a severe limitation of category tonnage, to 
have limited the possibility of a foolish evolution, a competitive 
evolution, of that naval arm. We did get one or two things 
that we wanted. For instance, under the Washington Treaty 
aircraft carriers of less than 10,000 tons were not counted, and 
they are now all counted in the limitations that we have put 
upon them. 

Then the great problem that we all had to face was the problem 
of cruisers. I am not going to expound that to any extent. 
The Admiralty have said that they require at the present moment 
fifty 8-inch-gun cruisers and 6-inch-gun cruisers, with a group of 
ships of the Effingham type between the one and the other—ships 
that the United States, at any rate, has always insisted upon 
classifying as 8-inch-gun cruisers, although, as a matter of fact, 
the gun calibre is 7-5. The Admiralty said that in relation to the 
existing state of the world. Now the Admiralty has been very 
grossly wronged by some criticisms that have been made against 
it, criticisms made by people who really do not know what they 
are talking about. I must stand up most enthusiastically for the 
Admiralty, because, whether the Admiralty was right or wrong, 
its position ought to be accurately stated. It said: “It can 
stand for the moment’’; and do remember that the London 
Agreement lasts until the 31st day of December, 1936, that in 
1935 there must be another Conference held of the same kind as 
the London Naval Conference, to decide what is going to happen 
after 1936. Therefore the Admiralty, being manned both by 
efficient men and by good citizens, knowing that nothing can do 
the Admiralty more harm than a successfully made accusation of 
extravagant waste of public money, said: ‘‘ Given the present 
conditions of the world, given a six-year’s agreement to be revised 
during the fifth year of its life, given the assumptions that 
Government after Government has asked us to go upon in devis- 
ing its programmes and its building, given those things, and 
only given those things, we can go on with fifty.” That is the 
position of the Admiralty, not as it has been so often stated, 
and the fifty was to be composed of fifteen 8-inch cruisers of the 
type of 10,000 tons and thirty-five 6-inch cruisers, fifty all told, 
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a total category cruiser tonnage of 339,000. That was what the 
agreement was. We talked about that with America. It is said 
that America tried to dictate to us. America never ventured to 
dictate to us. The attitude which America took up from the 
very beginning of the negotiations in June was: ‘‘ What is the 
minimum to which you can go? We will endeavour to accom- 
modate ourselves to you. You tell us what is the minimum 
necessary for the British Empire and we will have parity upon 
that.”” I may say that in cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
we have effected a very considerable saving; the saving is 
estimated at about £13,000,000. With regard to destroyers, it is 
impossible to set a rigid destroyer category tonnage, because the 
destroyer arm depends upon the submarine arm, which the 
destroyer class is supposed to watch. We have been building 
up to now on an objective which was somewhere in the region 
of 200,000 tons. We should have liked to get very considerable 
reductions. We have got an agreed standard now of 150,000 
tons. With regard to the submarine, we wished for its abolition, 
but we did not get that; we have got, however, a very satis- 
factory standard of 52,700 tons for the United States, for Japan 
and for ourselves. 

Now that is the programme. If any of you say it is not 


‘enough in the way of reduction, I say I agree with you, but it is 


a beginning. It shows a reduction without a loss of security, 
without a loss of safety. There is nothing that makes the world 
more unsafe than unregulated naval shipbuilding. Safety will 
only begin to show itself when the nations agree to what is 
equilibrium between them. When you get equilibrium, then you 
are in a position to get really substantial reductions. The 
stopping of competition and the settlement of equilibrium are 
the two highways to complete disarmament and to complete 
national security along with it. 

Now the programme that I have been describing to you is a 
three-Power programme, the United States, Japan and ourselves ; 
and, knowing perfectly well that our continental flank is exposed, 
we had to secure ourselves, and we have got inserted in the 
Treaty a clause which enables us to make representations to the 
two other high contracting parties of the three-Power Treaty 
and to say: “ The situation is so changed that we must alter 
our programme in certain respects.” I do not like to make 
prophecies, but I am in hopes that that will not be necessary. 
I referred to the situation which made an agreement between 
France, Italy and ourselves impossible. There were times at 
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the Conference when that: situation was anything but comfort- 
able. We got over them, and a diplomatist of very great experi- 
ence. who was present, and who had been at a great many Inter- 
national Conferences, said to me, I daresay with a certain amount 
of flattery—an embroidery of flattery on a substance of truth— 
that he had never known an International Conference end in a 
better spirit, in a better atmosphere, or with more determination 
on the part of every one of the sections of the Conference to 
carry out its findings not only in the letter but also in the spirit. 
Therefore it was not only a Naval Agreement; it was more. It 
was a very good International Conference. I have been at one 
or two myself. I have not had the experience of my friend 
whom I had in mind just a minute ago, but I could never wish 
for a more cordial conclusion of any Conference, more particularly 
of a Conference which discussed some very very knotty and 
thorny problems, a Conference which did not come to a complete 
agreement, but a Conference which showed that, if the nations 
go on in the spirit in which they left, complete agreement is 
assured. The speech which Signor Grandi made in Rome the 
other day is, I think, evidence that Italy is anxious to come to 
such an agreement with France and ourselves that we shall never 
require to put that Security Clause into operation. 


Record of discussion : 


ADMIRAL TAYLOR: The view which the Prime Minister has put 
before us of the Naval Conference has not dealt, I think, very 
adequately with the actual three-Power pact which has been signed. 
Prior to the Conference taking place, the Prime Minister pledged this 
country definitely to accept parity, ship by ship, with America. I 
know perfectly well that the question of parity had been agreed to 
before, but not to that extent. Immediately he had accepted parity 
with America, Italy claimed parity with France, and Japan at once 
demanded a greater ratio of cruisers than she obtained under the 
Washington Agreement for her ratio in heavy ships. Before the 
Conference that is what had taken place. The Prime Minister then 
entered the Conference on the basis of parity with America, and I 
should like to ask him why it was he entered the Conference on that 
basis, instead of on the basis of the actual needs of the British Empire 
for her national security, which we were in honour bound to use as 
a basis, as a Member of the League of Nations. I do not understand 
how the Prime Minister can reconcile the signing of the three-Power 
pact with the very emphatic statements that he made before and 
during the Conference. On March gth, in his broadcast message to 
America, he said: Every one of us is determined to get an agree- 
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ment, an agreement not between two or three of us but between all 
of us. At Lossiemouth, before the Conference, he said: Britain, with 
the full consent of the Admiralty up to now, is prepared to make 
proposals which will mean considerable reductions in naval programmes 
without in any degree impairing the security of the Empire, but every- 
one, both at home and abroad, must very clearly understand that 
these reductions will depend on an international agreement. Now 
I submit to the Prime Minister that, if those words meant anything at 
all, they were a definite pledge to this country that reduction brought 
about by us would be contingent upon reduction being brought about, 
and an agreement being signed, by all the five Powers at the Con- 


- ference, and I submit that the signing of this three-Power pact is a 


definite breach of faith to the country on that account. Mr. Alexander 
stated, with reference to the reduction of cruisers from 70, which was 
the number put forward at Geneva, to 50, that that number had been 
able to be reduced to 50 because of the signing of the Kellogg Pact, 
and he added this very significant statement, that that reduction was 
contingent upon a proportionate reduction by the other great naval 
Powers. Again, I submit that that was a definite pledge to the 
country that there would be no unilateral reduction in our naval 
forces but an all-round reduction only. The signing of the three-Power 
pact, whereby we have definitely agreed to reduce our cruiser force 
to 50, without a reduction by the other Powers is, I submit, again a 
breach of faith to the country. I would ask the Prime Minister why, 
under a clause of this three-Power treaty, we alone of the three signatory 
Powers are tied down to an actual tonnage for replacement of ships, 
g1,000 tons for the replacement of cruisers. The other two countries, 
America and Japan, are not so limited. If we construct the total 
number of cruisers which we are able to build under that 91,000 tons 
(taking an average of 6000 tons for a cruiser), it will mean 15 new 
cruisers to be built by the end of 1936. As a matter of fact, unless 
we replace cruisers under the clause of this Treaty, by the end of 1936 
we shall only have 23 effective cruisers. I would ask the Prime 
Minister if it is possible, therefore, to maintain an effective 50 cruisers, 
which has now been laid down as the minimum which is sufficient 
for the safety of the Empire. We can only have that number, 50, if 
we include in it 12 over-age cruisers. The position of our destroyers 
and flotilla leaders is even worse. The Prime Minister, of course, 
knows perfectly well that, by 1932 of the total destroyer force, con- 
sisting of 16 flotilla leaders and, I think, 132 destroyers, 14 flotilla 
leaders and 128 destroyers will be over age, and I would ask him, 
what he proposes to do with regard to the whole of our destroyer 
force which becomes over age in two years’ time. The Prime Minister 
has stated that there is a safeguarding clause in this Treaty. That is 
perfectly true; of course it is there. The public have only just heard 
about it; they knew nothing about it before. I would ask this ques- 
tion about that safeguarding clause. The naval forces of Italy and 
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France, as the Prime Minister has already very truly stated to us, do 
not concern America and Japan to anything like the extent to which 
they concern the British Empire, and therefore I would ask him: 
Supposing either Italy or France, or both of them, should construct 
cruiser forces to such an extent that it would be necessary for us to 
implement our cruiser, destroyer and submarine building programmes, 
will he assure us that, whatever America and Japan may bring against 
our proposal to build, we shall still implement that clause? If we do, 
I suggest that it would immediately raise the cry in America that 
Europe is once again taking part in a building programme competition, 
and that is likely to lead not to international harmony but to the 
reverse and to bickering once again. We have already teduced our 
naval forces; other countries have not, in fact, done so. The accept- 
ance of parity with America. has placed us in actual inferiority as 
regards that country from a naval point of view. They are not equal 
to us in any respect whatever, and I submit it was a great mistake 
to pander to the United States of America in that respect. We could 
always have said to America: “ You desire parity with this country ? 
Very well, we have no objection, because if we had we could not 
carry out our objections. You wish for parity with us? Very well, 
when our programme comes out, build up to our strength. We are 
not going to compete with you in any way whatever. We are per- 
fectly satisfied, because, if we were not, we could not do anything.” 
But it was a great mistake, in my opinion, to go into this Conference 
on the basis of parity with America instead of going into the Conference 
on the basis. of what our actual needs were; that is what matters to 
this country. What are our actual needs? The Admiralty have been 
mentioned, the Lords of the Admiralty, the Government’s naval advisers. 
In this respect I did not quite understand what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
said about them, but I would ask him this one question. To be 
perfectly fair to the naval experts, what proposition was put before 
them? Were they asked: “In the event of there being a con- 
tinuance of peace throughout the world, are you satisfied with fifty 
cruisers?” One answer would have been returned to that question, 
but if they were to be asked: “‘ In the event of war are you satisfied 
to go to war with fifty cruisers?’”’ I venture to suggest that an 
entirely different answer would be returned. 


THE Ricut Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P.: I have listened to the 
speech of Admiral Taylor with a good deal of interest, because it 
represents both a frame of mind and a mentality towards disarmament 
which are not uncommon in certain directions, and which seem to 
me to bring a considerable amount of prejudice to the consideration 
of the issues. With regard to the actual conditions from which the 
Prime Minister started his negotiations, I shall leave him to deal 
with that matter, but, when you speak generally of the problem of 
parity between this country and America, I do beseech all those who 
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are interested, whether they are partisans of the Navy or whether 
they are partisans of disarmament, to realise that the problem of 
naval equipment is not one to be settled between ourselves and the 
United States alone. Lord Bridgeman said in the House of Lords 
last Thursday that he, for the Conservative Government, had already 
accepted parity with the United States, but more: he was not con- 
cerned if they built above parity. Now that may be all very well 
for a Government which is prepared to build in an unlimited way, if 


- need arises, in this country, but it must not be forgotten that if America 


were to build in an unlimited way above parity, the other nations 


_ of the world would be interested in her building programme, and, to 


the extent to which those other nations replied to that building pro- 
gramme, with every moment that passed our security would be 
lessened, unless we were prepared also to embark upon an ever- 
increasing programme of armaments. Along that road lay only one 
end: a repetition of 1914. I will say no more upon that general 
side of the matter. I come now to deal with particulars. Let us 
take the criticism that has been uttered this evening, not for the 
first time, of my Lords of the Board of Admiralty. The Board of 
Admiralty is a mixed Board ; it is composed of Sea Lords and civilians. 
The civilians, may I submit with great modesty, are not without 
importance. They are the elected representatives at the Admiralty ; 
they have the right to contribute their views as to national defence 
according to their elected responsibility. Nevertheless, in the Board 
of Admiralty the technical expert has every right to have his view 
fully considered. When that view has been considered, it is for the 
Government of the country to take the responsibility for final decisions, 
and we shall not depart from that. In regard to this particular 
problem, it is perfectly true to say that my naval colleagues in the 
Board said: We consider that 70 is the number required for this 
country in the cruiser category. But since that number was last 
adumbrated as our programme at Geneva there have been changes 
in the world’s political conditions. The Pact of Paris has been signed. 
We are closing the gap in the Covenant of the League of Nations, a 
very important step to improve the conditions under which you 
settle disputes by other means than by armaments, and, in those 
conditions, in the light of the fact that the Treaty to be entered into 
is for a limited period of years only, and on condition that the Treaty 
will cover an agreement which will mean reductions by other Powers, 
we considered that in those circumstances 50 would be sufficient for 
the period of the Treaty. I think I have made that position plain 
before in a public statement to the country, although perhaps sufficient 
notice has not been taken of my previous statement by critics of the 
Admiralty. Now it will be argued that as a fact there are not corre- 
sponding reductions. It all depends upon how you look at reductions. 
Let the people who criticise us from that point of view remember this : 
first, that after the breakdown of the Geneva Conference of 1927, 
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what happened was that the United States went right away to build 
what they liked, and many of the people who are to-day criticising 
the Labour Government’s settlement at the London Conference were 
those people who came back from Geneva and made a cut in the five- 
year programme of the last Government. I should like the critics 
to bear that in mind. When we came in we found the situation not 
merely of a paper programme in America but of an actual programme, 
ships being built and appropriations made in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives in America, and the certainty that not 
merely would parity be gone and inferiority would be ours, but other 
Powers would be interested in the American building and we should 
have to face a very serious situation in meeting the contingent building 
of other Powers. Is it not a real reduction to have settled equilibrium 
not only with America but with the other principal oceanic Power, 
under which their programmes, as well as ours, will be limited, and in 
relation to which, in our judgment, the fleet of 50 cruisers will be 
amply sufficient for us to have security for the limited period of the 
Treaty? With regard to destroyers, I should like to ask, before the 
Labour Government is too severely criticised in relation to a fleet 
of something like 144 destroyers, whose fault it is, whether it is our 
fault, that, according to Admiral Taylor, they will nearly all be obso- 
lete, except for the few built in the last two years, in two years’ time. 
I do not think I am to blame at the Board of Admiralty. 


ADMIRAL TAYLOR : I did not suggest that you were. 


Mr. ALEXANDER : No, I do not say you did suggest it, but we are 
getting extraordinary pressure brought to bear upon us in regard to 
this category because of facts left to us by other Governments, members 
of which Governments seem anxious in some directions to criticise us 
now for our move in the direction of disarmament. Now what is the 
fact about that? We have come in and found a position in which no 
programme has been laid down in the past which would give inside 
the life of a destroyer, as laid down in the Treaty, an efficient fleet 
in a given number of years. We are now much better able to do it 
over a given number of years because of the agreement arrived at in 
the London Treaty according to the life of a destroyer. But I would 
say something else, that a little reference to the discussions at Geneva 
in 1927 as to the possibility of the lengthening of the serviceable 
life of a destroyer, and opinions which were given not by civilians 
but by technical experts of the Admiralty of that day (1927), would 
not lead me to think that a year or two’s extra life upon a British 
destroyer is going to lead to any reduction of security to us in a naval 
sense. The other matter to which I want to refer is the last point 
made by Admiral Taylor, which I think was with regard to the Safety 
Clause. I do not think I need offer any comment upon that, except 
to say that any ordinary Englishman reading the plain English of 
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that clause could not put upon it the construction which Admiral 
Taylor has put upon it. 


THE Hon. Newton W. RowELt, K.C.: May I make one or two 
observations in connection with the Naval Conference—not upon the 
actual terms of the Treaty concluded, but rather upon what, I am sure, 
we in Canada would consider one of the most important by-products 
of the London Conference. 

I am sure you are all aware of the very deep interest which the 
people of Canada necessarily have in the maintenance of a good 
understanding between the British Commonwealth and the United 
States. It is vital to our peace, our progress and our welfare. The 
failure of the Geneva Conference created a very disagreeable situation 
so far as public opinion in the United States was concerned. I am 
not here attributing responsibility to any party either in this country 
or in the United States for that situation; I am dealing only with 
the fact. Fortunately, we who come from Canada are not interested 
in the particular party that may be in power in this country. We 
look upon whomever you may choose as your Prime Minister for the 
time being as the best man for the post. I am dealing only with the 
situation as it existed. The condition of public sentiment in the 
United States was such as to create real apprehension in the minds 
of thoughtful students of international affairs, that we were facing a 
period of serious competition in the construction of naval armaments. 
The proposed Anglo-French naval agreement or understanding did 
not improve the temper and feeling in the United States, but rather 
made it more acute—I think, probably without any justification. I 
am only dealing with the situation; I have not time to analyse it. 
I believe the maintenance of a good understanding with the United 
States has been a cardinal principle of British policy, recognised by 
all Governments in Great Britain for many years. An improvement, 
therefore, in the then existing situation became a matter of paramount 
concern to the statesmen of Great Britain, and of vital importance to 
the people of Canada. I believe one of the most important results 
of the Conference has been a very great change in public sentiment 
of the United States towards Great Britain. That is all to the good. 
I believe a cordial feeling and a good understanding are in many 
respects more important than the actual terms of the agreements 
that have been concluded. 

There is another phase of the matter particularly affecting us in 
Canada, which I should like to mention. As you are all aware, the 
situation on the Pacific immediately preceding the Washington Con- 
ference was becoming increasingly difficult. The feeling between the 
United States and Japan was far from satisfactory. The Washington 
Conference changed that atmosphere, and the conditions continued to 
improve for a few years, but naval competition was again in the air, 
and the situation on the Pacific was again far from satisfactory. If 
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the London Conference has succeeded in establishing a basis of agree- 
ment between the United States and Japan for the development of 
their naval strength under which competition will be eliminated, a 
great contribution will have been made to peace in the Pacific. There 
is no question that the visit of the Prime Minister of this country to 
the United States last summer was a powerful factor in modifying 
public opinion in the United States. The statement, which appears 
in to-day’s papers, made by the Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States, in which he paid 
generous tribute to the attitude of Great Britain at the Conference, 
is one of the most interesting and significant statements made by a 
public man of the United States in reference to Great Britain in recent 
years, and it is a good omen for a better understanding in the future. 
It is no part of my province to go into the details of the naval agree- 
ments, and I express no opinion on them, but I do say that from the 
standpoint of Canada, and I believe I may also say from the stand- 
point of the British Empire, and of peace throughout the world, the 
agreements arrived at represent a very real achievement. 

I know I am expressing the sentiment of the people of my country, 
although I speak only for myself, when I say that we pay our tribute 
to the Prime Minister of Great Britain, who, as the Chairman of the 
Conference, was so influential in working out the agreements which he 
has submitted to us to-night 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., M.V.O.: I will do 
my best not to be controversial, but it is not entirely easy. There 
have been various criticisms of professional opinion, some mild ones 
on the part of the Prime Minister and not quite such mild ones on the 
part of the First Lord of the Admiralty. The Prime Minister has told 
us something about the difficulties which he encountered in getting 
agreement at the Conference, and I must say that, with regard to one 
or two of the questions on which he found it difficult to get agreement, 
I think he was very well off without the professional opinion. For 
instance, I do not think professional opinion would have helped him 
very much in dealing with such subtle questions as when is a fleet 
on paper really a fleet, and when is it not a fleet at all and when is 
it a fleet on paper? I think we might possibly have helped him 
on one particular point which I think he said caused him a good 
deal of difficulty, and on which I think ninety-nine professionals 
out of a hundred would have given him a unanimous opinion in less 
than two minutes; I refer to the questions which the Prime Minister 
put about the submarines. I say ninety-nine out of a hundred; 
there must always be the hundredth who differs, because amongst 
experts of any kind unanimity is quite impossible. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty has evidently profited by his relations with his 
colleagues, because he has learned one of the first principles of tactics, 
which is to attack your enemy if you think he is going to attack you; 
attack him first. He talked about the criticism of a Labour Govern- 
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ment, which had not been criticised at all, I think. If he had waited 
for my few halting words perhaps he would have said the contrary, 
because I was going to say that I think since 1926 the different 
Governments in power have been tarred with the same brush. The 
Conservative Government solemnly agreed to a programme first of 
five, afterwards cut down to four and then cut down to three cruisers, 
arranged for and announced very specifically, sometimes one A cruiser 
and two B cruisers and sometimes vice versa. It was going on for five 
years, but it went on swimmingly for one year, and then two cruisers 
were cut out from the three, the next year one cruiser from the three, 
and the next year there was a brilliant gesture and all three of them 
were laid down on the last day of the financial year. Well, the Labour 
Government have done no worse. There was an announcement made 
by Lord Parmoor in the House of Lords a few nights ago, that they 
are going to do a very great deal better. The Prime Minister expatiated 
on the delightful atmosphere which prevailed when the Conference 
broke up. I do not think that any student of all the circumstances 
surrounding the Naval Conference could wonder very much at that. 
After all, when you have been to a very difficult Conference and sat 
round a board, whether you are satisfied or not at the end of it depends 
on whether you have got what you want. It seems to me that, with 
the possible exception of ourselves, which I shall refer to later, every- 
body got exactly what they wanted. France required a free hand. 
Italy was very clever indeed. Italy made one stipulation only. She 
said: “I am ready to agree to anything, subject to one stipulation.” 
She knew perfectly well that that was a stipulation which she was 
never likely to have granted, and without embroiling herself in a lot 
of controversy she got exactly what she wanted. France got what 
she wanted. America got substantially what she wanted; whether 
she got it all or not depends on how you define the matter of this 
fleet on paper, whether she really wanted the whole fleet that she had 
on paper, or whether she wanted only what she got, which was some- 
thing like 95 per cent. of it. Japan, as usual, was extremely amiable. 
She said very little but was very persistent, and also got what she 
wanted. Now did we get what we wanted or did we not? It seems 
to me that that is the crucial question from the point of view of 
whether this Treaty is worthy of ratification by the British Empire 
or whether it is not. What the Prime Minister said we did want was 
security, and he said we have got security. Well now, have we got 
security? The whole thing depends upon that. I submit this pro- 
position, that in the matter of the Navy you can take no risks; the 
very existence of the country depends upon it. The Navy is not an 
arm of offence. If the Navy were an arm of offence, you could afford 
to take risks because you could always say: The price paid for such 
and such a strength of the Navy is greater than is compensated for 
by the attainment of your particular war objective. The Navy is a 
weapon of defence and not of offence. The stake is the existence of 
the British Empire as we know it, and that is not a thing with regard 
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to which you can afford to take any risks whatever. Therefore we 
do require a Navy which shall guarantee our security. When I say 
that I do not wish for a moment to be unreasonable, and say that 
you should want a Navy of such overpowering strength that 100 per 
cent. security is obtained, a Navy that will guarantee that never 
shall a merchant ship be sunk and that no territorial raids shall be 
made on any of the possessions of the British Empire. That, of 
course, would be utterly unreasonable. For security we should have 
a Navy of such a size that our sea communications could be main- 
tained, our food and our trade go across the seas with, say, 95 per cent. 
of immunity, and that there should be no permanent and undisputed 
infringement of our territories, and we should be able to hand down 
the British Empire to our successors in the same state as that in 
which our forefathers have handed it down to,us. Now have we got 
that security, first as regards battle-ships? I do not think that any 
anxiety need be caused to us by the stipulation of the Treaty as to 
the battle-ship holiday and as to the reduction in battle-ships, but I 
should like to give a word of warning here. It seems to me that it is 
quite possible that in the future we may have a type of battle-ship 
modified from the present type as to size or strength, or even that 
battle-ships will die out altogether, but the function of the battle fleet 
will remain. That seems to be a point which has been rather left 
out in these discussions about battle-ships, that the function of the 
battle fleet will remain. The strategical function of the battle-ship, 
as I understand it, is to secure command of the sea in the most 
important strategical areas where no risk can be taken. Taking as 
an example the Great War, the function of the battle fleet was to 
ensure command of the sea in the area surrounding this country, 
because obviously we could not risk the invasion of this country. 
Therefore, if we are going to abolish battle-ships, which may be done 
sooner or later, do not let it be done light-heartedly, because it is 
perfectly certain that you will want a force of some other kind to 
carry out the function at present fulfilled by the battle fleet, and that 
force, if it consists of cruisers, must be in addition to the force of 
cruisers which is required for the maintenance of our communications. 
I should like briefly to cast up my idea of the balance sheet of the 
Treaty. On the assets side we get the battle-ship holiday and reduc- 
tion; we get the submarine warfare clauses, which I think are of the 
utmost importance and of very great value; we get the fact that we 
have now a definite strength to which to build, that there is no object 
in further gestures and there is no valid excuse for temporary post- 
ponements of building. We get a definite strength of the Navy over 
a period of years. That is of great value from the point of view of 
continuity of administration both of personnel and of material. The 
lack of continuity of administration during recent years has caused 
an enormous amount of waste of money and of hardship to personnel. 
With regard to the liabilities side, our naval strength in cruisers and 
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destroyers is entirely insufficient to justify our feeling a sense of 
security. We have renounced the right, which I maintain is inherent 
in every self-respecting individual or self-respecting community, to 
take such measures as we ourselves think fit to safeguard our exist- 
ence. Finally, by the introduction of meticulous regulations governing 
our naval strength, we have given opportunities for suspicions and 
jealousies which are certain to be exploited in America and which 
cannot fail to embitter international relations. Each one of us must 
appraise this balance sheet for himself. For my own part I do not 
think that this Treaty is worthy of ratification by the British Empire. 


VicE-ApMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE: I want to ask a question of 
the Prime Minister, if I may, with regard to the future. The next 
Naval Conference, we are told, is to be in 1935, but I take it that 
the agreement reached at the recent Conference will be referred or 
has to be referred to the Preparatory Commission at Geneva, or at 
any rate the Preparatory Commission at Geneva will continue to try 
and reach agreement so as to be able to prepare a Draft Convention 
for the World Conference on Disarmament. Therefore I presume that 
what has been agreed to at the London Conference would at any rate 
form the basis of discussion in respect to Naval armaments at the 
Preparatory Commission, and would, we hope, be agreed to by Ger- 
many and the other nations concerned in that Conference. If that 
is so, and presuming they do agree, we shall not have to wait until 
1935 for another Conference, and consequently that Conference will 
not stand in the way of a World Conference if the experts at the 
Preparatory Commission at Geneva can agree sufficiently to complete 
the Draft Convention for which that World Conference waits. I 
should like to ask the Prime Minister whether that is so. With refer- 
ence to the remarks of Admiral Fremantle and also of Admiral Taylor, 
they are not satisfied with the number of cruisers for trade protection. 
I believe 50 or 70 cruisers or 80 or go cruisers would not be sufficient 
to ensure that protection, to completely ensure our security, if we only 
took into consideration our own strength. Before the War, in fact 
ever since we abandoned the policy of splendid isolation, we had to 
consider and we did consider not only our possible enemies, but also 
our probable friends, with the result that before the War, as you know, 
we took our fleet away from the Mediterranean, leaving the French to 
look after our interests there. We withdrew four battle-ships from 
the Far East, leaving our interests there, as far as battle-ships went, 
to Japan. To-day we live in a new world. Our probable friends 
before the last Great War were the Entente. Now it is the League 
of Nations, and the difference between Admiral Taylor and myself is 
that I believe in the League of Nations and he does not. 


Tue Ricut Hon. J. Ramsay MacDona_p, M.P.: I must thank you 
all for the way you have listened to what I had to say, and I would 
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especially thank those who have taken part in the discussion. Admiral 
Taylor’s attitude towards the London Treaty is the same as the atti- 
tude that a lady once took towards me. It was at the time when I 
was a very very black sheep, and I happened to have the pleasure 
of taking that lady down to dinner, and towards the end of the dinner 
she turned to me in the most charming way and said: ‘“ Mr. Mac- 
Donald, how terribly embarrassed you must be to have the same 
name as that ruffian who sits in the House of Commons.” When 
Admiral Taylor has the same advantage of close acquaintance with 
the London Treaty that that lady had of close acquaintance with me 
at a dinner-table, he will change his mind about the London Treaty. 
He tells us, for instance, that we pledged this country to accept parity, 
ship by ship, with America. We did not. He says that it was only 
after we had talked about parity with America that Italy talked about 
parity with France. If Admiral Taylor will do me the honour of 
looking at the curves showing Italian building through a series of 
years, he will discover that Italy’s claim for parity with France has 
got nothing to do with our acceptance of parity with the United 
States. Admiral Taylor also told us that Japan demanded an increased 
ratio of cruisers as the result of my visit to the United States. If 
he would look at the Japanese newspapers he would discover that, 
months and months before there was a Labour Government in office 
in this country, Japan was not only whispering but talking very 
loudly about 70 per cent. of the American fleet. Admiral Taylor 
told us that we ought not to have talked about 50 cruisers, but we 
ought to have talked about security. That is exactly what we did 
do. We may be right or we may be wrong with regard to the 50, 
but what we were out for and what we insisted upon was that, whether 
it was twenty or thirty or forty or fifty or sixty or seventy that was 
settled, it was security that was going to be gained as the result of the 
agreement. Admiral Taylor further told us that I had said I was 
working for a five-Power agreement. So I was, and so I did right to 
the end, but I never said that if I failed to get a five-Power agreement 
I would not take a three-Power agreement. My friend Mr. Alexander 
reminded you of the wording of the Security Clause; therefore I 
will let that pass. 

With regard to Admiral Fremantle’s very delightful speech, 
Admiral Fremantle and I will always agree as friends I hope— 
(ADMIRAL FREMANTLE : I hope so)—but I am afraid we shall always 
disagree upon matters of national security. When anyone speaks of 
security to Admiral Fremantle he always thinks of a battle-ship or 
something of that kind. When anyone speaks of security to me I 
think of treaties and agreements. Then Admiral Fremantle quite 
rightly applies this situation and that situation and the other situation, 
and then says to me: What could you do without an effective Navy? 
I agree with him, given the situation; but what I want to say to 
Admiral Fremantle is this, given the situation which he is always 
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assuming, the strongest Navy cannot give you security. You may 
get it in this war and you may get it in that, but in the end what I 
would emphasise is this : there is not a nation that ever has been great 
in the world, there is not a nation that ever has had a rival nation in 
the world, that has gone through generation after generation secure 
by making preparations such as Admiral Fremantle has in mind. 
The problem of security is not solved by a successful preparation on 
the assumption that war may break out. The problem of security 
will be solved only if you and I and the people of other nations make 
up our minds to take steps to secure that the conditions which Admiral 
Fremantle imagines will never happen in the future of the world. 
I am taking risks. My risk is the risk of peace, and I am not sure 
that the result is certain, but we are going to do our best to make it 
certain. You cannot make it certain by one act; you have got to 
see to it in a thousand different ways, not by this way, that way and 
the other way alone, but by a very clearly thought out and well- 
defined and vigilantly pursued policy, watching for all the disappoint- 
ments that come in your way as you go along, not walking blindly, 
but walking with your eyes open to watch lest you be making mistakes, 
and the moment you discover that you are making mistakes you must 
rectify the situation before it is too late. By working out a policy 
like that I believe in the end we shall be able to transfer ourselves 
from the policy and mentality that always meant war to a policy 
and mentality that will finally secure peace. That is the issue that 
is before the world to-day, and the London Conference will be judged 
and condemned or judged and approved according to whether it is 
found to have contributed or not to the successful issue of the policy 
that I have indicated. 











THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF INDIA 
By Dr. LANKA SuUNDARAM, M.A., Pu.D.(Lond.) 


THE Peace Treaty of Versailles was remarkable for the creation 
of a special international status for India. ‘Never before in the 
history of India had such a novel procedure been adopted to lay 
the foundations of her future juridical international status.! It 
is significant that the late Edwin Montagu, Sir Satyendra (after- 
wards Lord) Sinha and H.H. the Maharajah of Bikaner were 
appointed plenipotentiaries at the Peace Conference with fully 
accredited powers to represent the complex and intricate 
mechanism generally known as the Government of India. It 
is the purpose of this article to outline the implications of the 
relationship between the component parts of the Government 
of India, the anomaly of the present international status of 
India, the practical utility of such status and, finally, the future 
possibilities for the perfection of this empirical international 
status of India. 

Before a clear analysis of the existing position of India’s 
international status is possible a few definitions are necessary. 
According to the Interpretation Act of 1889 (Sec. 18 (5) ), India 
is defined to be “ British India, together with any territories of 
any native prince or chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty.” 
Thus, international law does not recognise any cleavage between 
British India and Indian India, even though the territories of 
the Indian princes and chiefs are called States and most of these 
potentates enjoy sovereign rights. The juridical unity of India is 
as such definitely established and tacitly recognised by the League 
of Nations. 

On the contrary, the “ political representation ” of India is 
not as yet secured, inasmuch as the Government of India is not 
responsible to the people.? Little is known of the meaning 
and implications of the expression ‘‘ the Government of India.” 


1D. H. Miller: The Drafting of the Covenant, Vol. I, pp. 157-58. (1928. 
New York and London: Putnam.) 

2 I am obliged to my friend Dr. Wolfgang Kraus of the Harvard Law School 
for drawing my attention to the special use of this phrase in his recent interesting 


monograph, Die Staats- und vilkervechtliche Stellung Britisch-Indiens. (1930. 
Leipzig.) 
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This expression is not found in the Government of India Act, 
which is the instrument responsible for the existing constitutional 
machinery for the government of India, and is not defined by 
statute. In acts of the Indian Legislature and in its connotation 
as accepted by the India Office, it means the Governor-General- 
in-Council, and to be accurately understood in international law 
it must be taken to mean the whole scaffolding of official authority 
which is responsible for the administration of India. The 
Governor-General-in-Council is only a part of this constituent 
authority. The Secretary of State for India, as responsible to 
the British Parliament, supplies the other part. In fact, juridic- 
ally speaking, the Government of India is, as at present consti- 
tuted, a part of His Majesty’s Government. But for practical 
purposes it may be taken to mean the Governor-General-in 
Council cum the Secretary of State for India. In order to avoid 
confusion, the India Office definition that the Governor-General- 
in-Council constitutes the Government im India, while the totality 
of authority as expressed by his association with the Secretary 
of State for India denotes the Government of India, may be 
accepted.? 

The stage is now set for a brief historical survey of the various 
phases in the development of the present international status of 
India. Before the Great War, Indian interests were separately 
represented at various international conferences, at which de- 
partmental officials and technical experts were invited to share 
in discussions of the agenda prepared by the international 
bureaux responsible for such conferences. Asa rule these confer- 
ences were of domestic interest to India and had no further political 
significance. In such circumstances the Secretary of State seldom 
interfered in matters of thistype. In regard to treaties concluded 
by H. M. Government on non-political subjects, such as commercial 
treaties, India, as in the case of the other self-governing Dominions 
of the Empire, used to exercise a facultative power of adherence 
to such treaties as suited her interests. 

India’s present international status is the logical sequel to 
the inter-imperial status which she has attained during the past 
fifty years. Starting with the Colonial Conference of 1887, India’s 
voice was regularly heard in the Councils of the Empire, however 


1 See Sir Malcolm Seton: The India Office, chap. v. (1926. London: 
Putnam.) ' 

2 See the India Office Memorandum on “ International Status of India,” in 
Memoranda Submitted by the Government of India and the India Office to the Indian 
Statutory Commission (Simon Commission), Vol. V, Part II, pp. 1635-1636. 
(1930. London: H. M. Stationery Office.) 
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faintly it might be.1 Before 1917 membership of the Imperial 
Conference, which replaced the old Colonial Conference in 1911, 
was limited to H. M. Government and the self-governing 
Dominions, notwithstanding the fact that India had an 
“‘ observer,’ so to speak, generally in the person of a representa- 
tive of the India Office, to intervene whenever the interests of 
India were affected, while not infrequently the Secretary of 
State for India made his voice heard in the councils of the 
Empire.” 

The Great War had a profound effect upon the attitude of 
H. M. Government towards India. India’s huge sacrifice in men 
and money and the zeal with which she espoused the cause of the 
Empire made the home authorities think, and she was specifically 
and as a matter of right represented at the Imperial War Con- 
ferences of 1917 and 1918, and at the meetings of the Imperial 
War Cabinet held during those years. While a new constitution 
was being given to India, the Imperial War Conference of 1917 
clearly recognised the defects of the existing obsolete machinery 
for the regulation of inter-imperial relations. It passed a resolu- 
tion which defined the self-governing Dominions “ as autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth,” and India “as an 
important portion of the same,” and claimed for the Dominions 
and India an adequate voice in the regulation of the foreign 
policy and foreign relations of the Empire. India’s conspicuous 
part in the Great War, the resolution specifically admitting India 
to full membership of the Imperial Conference passed by the 
Imperial War Conference of 1917, and the precedents of 1917 
and 1918, logically pointed the way for the next step in India’s 
international status. 

At the Paris Peace Conference India was accorded special 
representation on an equal footing with the self-governing 
Dominions and alongside of sovereign States. Plenipotentiaries 
holding full powers on behalf of India (even though the Secretary 
of State was their leader) took part in the discussions and signed 
the Treaty of Versailles and other Peace Treaties. The Treaty of 
Lausanne is the only exception, but India, as in the case of the 
Dominions, waived her right to representation. 


1 In this connection see a series of articles by the present writer on “‘ India 
and the Imperial Conference’”’ in the Asiatic Review, London. The first and 
second papers of this series have already appeared in the issues for April and July 
of this year. Other articles will follow in forthcoming issues. 

2 See the ‘‘ Note on the status and position of India in the British Empire,” 
Memoranda Submitted by the Government of India and the India Office to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, loc. cit., pp. 1332-1338. 
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With the signing of the Versailles Treaty India became an 
original Member of the League of Nations, but membership 
was not obtained without question by other sovereign State 
Members.1 As a Member of the League she became a separate 
party to League treaties. The Imperial Conferences of 1923 and 
1926 produced a further change in the international status of 
India. In theory at least, and in accordance with the implica- 
tions of her membership of the League, India, like the self- 
governing Dominions, enjoys separate treaty-making powers. It 
has now become an established and fully recognised practice that 
no treaty will be signed by H. M. Government without prior 
consultation of and agreement with the Dominions and India.? 
The Conference on Dominion Legislation held recently in London 
showed a further tendency towards the realisation of dominion 
sovereignty, and in this respect also India derived an indirect 
benefit, inasmuch as when she becomes a fully self-governing 
Dominion she will automatically inherit all the sovereign attributes 
of nationhood which she has acquired by persistent efforts 
spread over a considerable length of time. The latest develop- 
ment of this phase of India’s international status will be found in 
her representation at the London Naval Conference in the person 
of Sir Atul Chatterjee, High Commissioner for India in London, 
and the Secretary of State has declared that India’s inclusion in 
the Conference is more than mere formal representation. 

It is a striking paradox, almost without parallel, that India 
enjoys in theory at least, and as a matter of course, the sovereign 
rights of the Dominions, notwithstanding the fact that she has not 
as yet reached a condition of complete autonomy even in internal 
affairs That the present enhanced international status of India 
is an entirely post-War phenomenon will be plain when the 
original membership of the League accorded to India is examined. 
Article 1 of the Covenant of the League provides that “ any 
fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not named in the 
Annex may become a Member of the League.’’® It is thus obvious 
that full self-government is the sime qua non as regards future 


1 See D. H. Miller: Joc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 164-66. 

2 See Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial Conference, 
1926, pp. 13-30. (British White Paper, Cmd. 2,768 of 1926.) 

3 Report of the Conference on the Operation of Dominion Legislation and Merchant 
Shipping Legislation, p. 40. (British White Paper, Cmd. 3,479 of 1930.) 

4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 18th December, 1929, Vol. 233, 
No. 59, Col. 1, p. 558. 

It is significant to note that Mr. Benn took part in the Conference as one of 
H. M. Government’s delegates. 

5 The italics are mine. 
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membership of the League, and the fact that India was admitted 
as an original Member conclusively proves that an unprece- 
dented exception was made in her favour. But it is easily seen 
that this arrangement, highly satisfactory to India, has produced 
an anomaly in international law. Indeed, David Hunter Miller 
is right when he called this arrangement an anomaly of anomalies. 

That this anomaly is not merely apparent but real will become 
plain when the present constitutional relationship between India 
and H. M. Government is analysed. The Governor-General-in- 
Council is not responsible to the Indian Legislature, but is directly 
accountable to the Secretary of State for India, who is himself 
responsible through the Cabinet to Parliament.1_ The Secretary 
of State is not constitutionally competent, even if willing, to 
divest himself of his responsibility to Parliament. It is certainly 
a constitutional impossibility for him to delegate his powers of 
control of external relations to the Governor-General, which 
would leave the latter totally irresponsible for his actions. The 
Secretary of State is at once a part of the Government of India 
and of H. M. Government, and, in a case of direct conflict of 
views between the delegates of India and those of the “ British 
Empire”? on matters of vital imperial concern, a situation of 
extreme delicacy will be created. Whenever such a situation 
arises, as the head of the Government of India the Secretary of 
State is responsible for the instructions given to the representatives 
of India, while as a member of the Cabinet he shares responsibility 
for the instructions given to the delegates of H. M. Government. 
Further, the position of the Indian States creates difficulties of a 
formidable nature. It has already been shown that it is India, 
and not British India, that is a Member of the League, and that, 
according to the Interpretation Act, India is defined to include the 
Indian States. The quasi-independent nature of these States 
creates a special problem in international law, and their special 
relationship to the Crown does not automatically ensure the 
enforcement in Indian India of conventions which may be ratified 
by “India.” These intricate issues from time to time have given 
rise to the institution of special methods of procedure, and in the 
gradual development of a modus operandi to surmount these 


1 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I, Survey, pp. 177-80. 
(British White Paper, Cmd. 3,568 of 1930.) 

2 As used by the League, “ British Empire”’ means the residuum of the 
British Commonwealth, exclusive of the self-governing Dominions, the Irish Free 
State and India. 

% The Indian Statutory Commission lays particular stress upon this point. 
See Report, Vol. II, Recommendations, pp.9-10. (British White Paper, Cmd. 3,569 
of 1930.) 
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difficulties is to be found a set of unwritten laws and con- 
ventions which form a no inconspicuous part of the international 
jurisprudence of the present day.? 

It cannot be gainsaid that this anomalous international status 
of India has a peculiar significance of its own. From the practical 
point of view India has gained a considerable amount of experience 
in imperial and international affairs and has made herself better 
known among the nations of the world. Her original membership 
of the League means her automatic representation at the annual 
sessions of the League Assembly and of the International Labour 
Conference from their inception. She has secured representation 
at some of the important non-League Conferences, such as the 
Washington Conference on Naval Armaments of 1921, the Genoa 
Economic Conference of 1922, the London Reparations Conference 
of 1924,2 and the recent London Naval Conference. Again, 
Indian delegates took part in the deliberations of the World 
Economic Conference of 1927 and of the recent Hague Conference 
on the Codification of International Law. India has secured repre- 
sentation on several permanent bodies of the League, such as the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, the Advisory 
Committee on Opium and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 

An international atmosphere is one of the most important 
training-grounds for Indians to gain experience in international 
affairs. The personnel of the Indian delegations to the various 
international conferences is largely Indian, even though they 
cannot as yet be called national representatives. One or two 
Indians are associated with the Secretary of State as leader of 
the Indian delegation to the Imperial Conference. Two of the 
three delegates sent every year to the Assembly of the League 
have always been Indians. Last year India had the satisfaction 
of having her delegation led by an Indian, Sir Muhammad Habi- 
bullah. This year the Indian delegation will be led by the 
Maharajah of Bikaner. It is at the present moment believed 
that at least twice in a cycle of three years a British Indian and a 
Prince will lead the Indian delegations to the League Assembly. 
As to the International Labour Conferences, at least one of the 
delegates belonging to the Government group has always been 

1 It is worth noting that the subjects of the Indian States are made amenable 
to the jurisdiction and legislation enacted under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 
1890. See A. B. Keith: Sovereignty of British Dominions, p. 222. (1929. 
London: Macmillan.) 


2 Keith has some interesting observations on the inclusion of India in the 
British delegation to this Conference. Loc. cit., pp. 396-98. 
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an Indian. In conformity with the avowed policy of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, that every effort should be made to train 
Indians in the international field, more and more Indians are 
being appointed members of the Government group of the Indian 
delegation to the International Labour Conference. Thus, this 
year the two delegates of the Government group and one of their 
advisers are Indians. The workers’ delegates to these conferences 
have always been Indian. The employers’ group this year is 
composed entirely of Indians, and this arrangement, it is believed, 
has come to stay, in pursuance of an agreement made between 
the Indian and European Chambers of Commerce in India. It is 
interesting to note that one of the Indian employers’ delegates is 
the Indian president of a European Chamber of Commerce. It is 
equally significant that for the first time in the history of 
League activities a subject of the Indian States is one of the 
employers’ group of delegates to the recent International Labour 
Conference. Thus, it will be seen that more and more Indians 
are being taken into the delegations to the international con- 
ferences, while their denominational basis is being gradually 
widened so as to represent fully the needs and interests of India. 
But India is of necessity represented by European experts at 
some of the special sessions of the League which are of a highly 
technical character. Still, Indian representatives were present 
at the Brussels Financial Conference of 1920 and the Geneva 
Economic Conference of 1927. An additional instance of this 
declared policy of the Secretary of State will be found in the fact 
that at the International Load Line Conference, sitting in 
London at the moment, an Indian has the honour of being the 
technical adviser to the Indian delegation. 

Indian spokesmen at these conferences have the natural 
right and opportunity to explain and defend India’s position in 
regard to matters of direct concern to her. They thus have 
an incentive to familiarising themselves with international 
thought and activity, and are in a position to co-operate with the 
community of nations in the cause of world peace and prosperity. 
Without doubt India’s membership, notwithstanding internal 
cleavages, has stimulated national consciousness. It must be 
noted here that even though matters of a domestic and 
purely intra-imperial nature are outside the competence of the 
League of Nations, and even though such action is thoroughly un- 
constitutional, Indian national delegates have used the rostrum of 
the International Labour Conference as a place for the expression 
of national aspirations. An indication of the reality of the impres- 
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sion made by India during the past decade upon the nations of 
the world can be readily gauged by the fact that, in 1927, Sir Atul 
Chatterjee was unanimously elected President of the International 
Labour Conference. 

Despite her highly anomalous position, India has actively 
co-operated in the work of the League. She has already gained 
a reputation for prompt State action in giving effect to the 
conventions ratified by her. But such ratification and enforce- 
ment are not the outcome of blind or unthinking acquiescence 
in the mandates of the League. The contribution of the Indian 
delegations to the solution of the various problems confronting 
the League is of considerable value. Indeed occasions are not 
wanting when India has assumed definite leadership in forming 
world opinion towards the attainment of the ends of the 
League in view. In particular, her work in connection with 
industrial and social legislation produced by the various League 
bodies has affected the Indian worker far more than similar 
legislation in other countries has achieved during the past fifty 
years. 

The most important feature of the present international status 
of India is the independent action of her delegations to various 
international conferences, particularly those of the League. As 
a matter of procedure, the Indian delegates act and vote separately 
from the British and Dominions delegates, even though an effort 
is often made to bring about, unofficially, a certain amount of 
unanimity among the Empire delegations. But whenever the 
special interests of India are involved, the Indian delegations can 
and do take an independent line of action and occasionally find 
themselves in direct opposition to the other parts of the 
British Commonwealth. A few instances of separate and inde- 
pendent action taken by the Indian delegations will clearly show 
the appearance of reality which is replacing her present 
anomalous international status year by year. 

At the Washington Labour Conference of 1919 Indian dele- 
gates were able to secure insertion of a spécial clause in the 
Hours of Work Convention for a sixty-hour week on account 
of the special position of her industry. Again, they were able 
to procure the same kind of exceptional legislation in regard to 
the Convention on the Weekly Rest- Day (Geneva, 1921). Indian 
interests were specially protected in the Barcelona Transit Con- 
vention (1921) and in the more recent Geneva Convention on 
Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. The presence 
of her delegations at the Opium Conference, the Conference on 
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Traffic in Women and Children and the Conference on Obscene 
Publications resulted in special legislation to grapple with her 
peculiar problems. The Indian delegations can usually count on 
the support of the British and Dominions delegations whenever 
her special interests demand separate protection. And cases are 
not wanting to show that, on account of India’s leadership of 
certain policies affecting the common interests of the Empire, the 
action of the Empire delegations has been so modified as to fall 
into line with that of India. For instance, notwithstanding strong 
opposition at the beginning, the Empire delegations were con- 
verted by Sir Louis Kershaw to the Indian view-point, and 
obtained fresh instructions from their respective governments, 
which made it possible for India to win her case for the reform of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. Again, 
in 1923, the British delegation obtained fresh instructions which 
enabled it to meet the demands of India in regard to the 
allocation of the expenses of the League of Nations. In the same 
manner India was able to influence the British delegation to 
obtain new instructions from H. M. Government in order to 
help her secure a satisfactory settlement, which she actually did, 
of the question of Indian hemp, discussed by the Conference on 
Opium and Drugs in 1925. 

On the other hand, there are instances when Indian and British 
delegations have remained in opposition on certain non-political 
questions. On these questions India has been able to exercise 
her right of independent action even as against H. M. Govern- 
ment. At the Genoa Maritime Conference of 1920 the Indian 
delegates received a mandate to secure special treatment to Indian 
seamen engaged in British shipping, and the Secretary of State 
definitely instructed them to take a firm stand on this point, 
notwithstanding the fact that there was a definite move on the 
part of the Empire delegations to drive Indian /Jascars off British 
ships, a scheme of tactics which was unsuccessfully adopted at 
one of the previous Imperial Conferences. But the action of the 
delegates of India produced fruitful results and was fully vindi- 
cated. The question of compulsory disinfection of Indian wool 
found the Indian and British delegations in directly opposite 
camps at the Internatonal Labour Conferences of 1921 and 1924. 
India took a sharp line of action and refused to shift her ground 
to a less advantageous position, while feeling ran high among 
the British delegates, inasmuch as the refusal of India to fall in 
with their proposals would mean a charge on British industry. 
After a considerable length of time spent in negotiations, India 
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was able to secure the rejection of the British proposals. An 
instance of where India acted against the views of H. M. Govern- 
ment in a matter of no direct interest to herself may here be 
mentioned to indicate the limits to which the independent action 
of India might go. This is the case of the vigorous action of the 
Indian delegations in 1920 and 1921 which ultimately resulted in 
the economising of League expenditure. Thus, it will be seen 
that avenues for the independent action of India are not left 
unexplored. 

But there are certain limitations to the independent action of 
India in international matters. In cases such as those men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, the Secretary of State acts as 
the head of the Government of India, and thus personally con- 
tributes to the modification of the views of H. M. Government as 
a member of the latter. So far it is a kind of co-ordination of 
policies. This policy of co-ordination is specially important in 
connection with the determination of matters of intra-imperial 
interest, ¢.g. the position of Indians in the overseas Empire. 
But at the present stage India cannot contemplate any inde- 
pendent action on matters of first-class intra-imperial and foreign 
policy, even though direct negotiation and correspondence does 
take place between India and the self-governing Dominions subject 
to certain limitations. Foreign policy, even to the limited extent 
of individuality of action towards trans-Himalayan States and 
Afghanistan, is not as yet conceded to the Government in India. 
In the case of first-class political questions affecting the Empire 
as a whole, responsibility is left to H. M. Government. But in 
this connection India has an immense advantage over the self- 
governing Dominions. India has a spokesman in the Cabinet 
itself, while the self-governing Dominions must depend upon 
long-range correspondence for the expression of their views. 
This happy personal touch of the Secretary of State with a growing 
“ Indian feeling ’’ is of inestimable value to India. 

The Secretary of State is ultimately responsible for the 
selection of Indian representatives to the various international 
conferences. But this does not necessarily imply overruling of 
the views and discretion of the Government in India. As early 
as 1920 a modus operandi was agreed upon, and this agreement 
stands at the present day. Every attempt was made to avoid 
any specific definition of the residuary right of the two com- 
ponent parts of the Government of India to determine imperial 

1 See the ‘‘ Note on the status and position of India in the British Empire,” 


loc. cit., p. 1335. 
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and international policies. But it was tacitly agreed to that the 
Secretary of State is, in fact, responsible for the representation of 
India in these questions. The appointments to the conferences 
and the instructions to the delegations were subject to prior 
consultation and agreement between the Government in India 
and the Secretary of State, while the reports of the delegations 
were to be addressed to each of these authorities according to 
circumstances. This settlement of the question is of considerable 
value. As yet India has not become an adept in international 
affairs. The Secretary of State being a mémber of H. M. Govern- 
ment has the opportunity of acquiring first-hand knowledge of 
current international questions, while the Government in India 
is naturally thoroughly well-equipped with local knowledge and 
can indicate the policy necessary to safeguard Indian interests. 
Thus, mutual consultation and agreement between these two 
authorities is sure to produce highly satisfactory results. In this 
respect also India has an advantage over the self-governing 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 

In the letters of appointment to the Indian delegates care is 
always taken to avoid defining them as representatives of the 
Government of India, since the implications of this phrase might 
suggest to the delegates of the sovereign States of the world that 
the Government of India is not fully responsible in character.} 
They are simply referred to as the representatives of ‘ India.”’ 
The instructions to the delegates to conferences, other than the 
International Labour Conference, are usually prepared by the 
India Office after consultation with the Government in India. 
The briefs for the Imperial Conference are prepared by the Govern- 
ment in India and transmitted if and as approved by the Secretary 
of State. Invitations to India to send delegations to international © 
conferences, other than the International Labour Conference, are 
normally sent to the India Office. In the case of the International 
Labour Conferences the Director of the International Labour 
Office is in direct touch with the Government in India and dupli- 
cates of his letters are forwarded to the India Office. But the 
replies of the Government in India to his communications are as 
a matter of policy sent to him through the India Office. In the 
case of non-official delegates (i.e. the workers’ and employers’ 
groups) to the International Labour Conference the selection rests 
with the Government in India. Again, reports of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference are sent to the Government in India, 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 14th July, 1924. Reply to Mr. 
Lansbury’s question. Fifth Series, Vol. 176, pp. 46-47, 
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copies being simultaneously submitted to the Secretary of State. 
Other reports are normally addressed to the Secretary of State, 
copies of which are in turn forwarded to the Government of India. 
These arrangements are the subject of a dispatch of the Secretary 
of State to the Government in India and were fully accepted by 
the latter. 

The position of Indian States is a matter of great importance 
from the view-point of the international status of India. They 
occupy the position of imperia in a dependency, and their interests 
are directly and indissolubly bound up with those of British 
India. When India’s representation at the Imperial Conference 
was first discussed in 1915, Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy of India, 
suggested to the Indian Legislative Council that the representa- 
tives would be “ officials resident in or serving India ” and led by 
the Secretary of State.1 But actually a Prince was one of the 
representatives of India at the Imperial War Conferences of 1917 
and 1918, at the Imperial War Cabinet and at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1921 and 1923. Such was not the case with the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 and the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference of 1927. But at the Imperial Conference to be held in 
October this year the Maharajah of Bikaner will be a member 
of the delegation from India. A Prince was one of the Indian 
representatives at the Paris Peace.Conference and invariably 
attends the annual sessions of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

But the inclusion of a Prince in the Indian delegations is an 
anomaly and gave rise to practical difficulties. In the first place, 
the Indian States do not necessarily and always consider them- 
selves automatically bound by the treaty obligations assumed by 
the Government of India. In the second place, one Prince cannot 
answer for the whole Order of Princes. Lastly, even though a 
Chamber of Princes has been functioning during the past ten 
years, there is as yet no recognised machinery for the selection of 
a representative. Nevertheless, since the Indian States comprise 
a third of the territory of India and have a specific and important 
stake in the country, it is at once desirable and necessary that 
one of their Order should take part in the conferences to which 
India is entitled to send a delegation. Actually the Indian 
States have no right to representation per se at these con- 
ferences, and the Princes who are included in the Indian dele- 


1 Proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council, 22nd September, 1915, 
Vol. 54, p. 42. 

This council was replaced by the present bi-cameral legislatures of the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly. 
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gations are not representatives of their Order, but the repre- 
sentatives of “ India.’’ The position of an Indian Prince in the 
Indian delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations is a 
matter of considerable difficulty and delicacy. Even though he 
cannot be said to be representing his Order, inasmuch as there is 
no machinery for his constitutional selection, the Prince con- 
cerned cannot but give vent to the aspirations and views of his 
brother Princes, in the same sense and measure, as at present 
constituted, as his British Indian colleague represents the interests 
of British India. In case of a difference of opinion between him 
and the other representatives of India, if he fails to convert the 
latter to his opinions, he must either acquiesce in their point of 
view or resign. Happily no such unfortunate incident as a resig- 
nation has taken place so far. 

The fundamental question as far as the international status 
of India is concerned is, how far does H. M. Government bind the 
Indian States when it undertakes an international obligation ? 
One general principle is clear. The Paramount Power has the 
right to exercise some of the attributes of sovereignty on behalf 
of the States and, in respect of those attributes, H. M. Govern- 
ment can automatically bind the States absolutely and by its own 
authority. The control of foreign relations is a conspicuous 
example of this authority of H. M. Government in the exercise of 
which it can presumably bind a State‘in any matter which brings 
it into a direct relationship with a State outside India, as in the 
case of traffic in arms, suppression of slave trade with foreign 
countries and the export of opium. But in cases of a purely 
domestic nature, which treaties with the Paramount Power have 
left to the discretion of the States themselves, the position is 
different. Even here the British Government can still use its 
influence and agency to secure the effective observance by any 
or all of the Indian States of an engagement the provisions 
of which might be applicable to conditions obtaining in the 
territories of those States. 

But the practical difficulty arises in the case of conventions 
ratified by the Government of India. No doubt the Government 
of India, in constitutional theory, is a part of H. M. Government. 
Whenever it assumes treaty obligations applicable to British 
India it may have to rely upon persuasion to induce the Princes 
to take parallel action in their States, and this is the reason why, 
and in order to be fair to the Princes themselves, one of their 
Order was allowed to be present at these conferences to watch 
over the interests of the States as far as possible so that he might 
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be able to explain to his brother Princes the implications of those 
obligations which they might be asked to assume. But in practice 
it is not always possible to set the whole administrative machinery 
of the Crown (it must be remembered that the Princes are tied by 
special bonds to the Crown only) in motion to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the Government of India’s international obligations. The 
Government of India is not always sure whether an Indian State 
could be properly asked to enforce such conventions. A technical 
difficulty arose from the fact that the conventions of the League 
are drawn up in a form which, if ratified, involved their acceptance 
for the whole of India. During the preparatory discussion on the 
Slavery Convention in 1926, careful consideration was given to 
the question of devising means by which the obligations of League 
Conventions could be assumed for British India without neces- 
sarily committing the Indian States. An article enabling con- 
tracting parties to “‘ contract out” for parts of their territories 
(such as colonies, mandated territories, etc.) normally appears 
in League and other Conventions, and a solution of the technical 
difficulty under discussion was found by adapting this article so 
as to permit a contracting party to exclude territories under its 
suzerainty. At the present day League Conventions as a rule 
contain an article in this form. 

The draft Conventions of the International Labour Conference 
offered a much greater technical difficulty in regard to their 
ratification by the Indian States. One of the fundamental con- 
ditions of such Conventions is that they should be ratified without 
reservation at all. Further, the procedure prescribed by Article 
405 of the Peace Treaty would be impossible to follow in the case 
of each individual State, while it would be absurd to allow an 
individual State to stand in the way of ratification of a convention 
by the Government of India. At the present moment this ques- 
tion is not determined in any satisfactory manner, and every year 
the non-official delegates, with a certain amount of conviction and 
force, make it a point of grievance against the Government of 
India that, when the latter ratifies the mandates of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, they are not applicable to the Indian 
States. The International Labour Office itself is anxious that the 
benefits of international labour legislation should be given to the 
subjects of the States also. But as a convenient modus vivendi, 
Lord Birkenhead, after consultation with the Government in 
India, sent a reasoned letter to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations explaining the practical difficulties in the way 
of securing the automatic ratification by the Indian States of the 
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conventions ratified by the Government of India, and it is now 
generally agreed that when the latter ratifies a convention it is 
applicable only to British India, on the understanding that its 
good offices will be used to induce the States as far as possible to 
ratify the convention in question. 

We have so far examined the implications of the present 
international status of India. A word on the possible future 
perfection of -the present anomalous position of India in the 
comity of nations will not be out of place. The constitution of 
India is now subject to revision, and obviously the whole question 
is sub judice. Still, a few outstanding factors can be easily 
discerned. It is plain that sooner or later, and sooner than later, 
India should be able to exercise her unfettered discretion in the 
regulation of her relationship with the other States of the world. 
Without going into detail, it may be hoped that her delegations 
will become amenable to the voice of the people as represented 
in the Indian Legislature.2_ Next, the Indian States should be 
brought into line with British India and machinery be set up 
for automatic parallel action both in British India and in Indian 
‘India in regard to international conventions. In this respect 
there are already signs on the horizon that a satisfactory agree- 
ment between British India and the Indian States will be reached. 
Before long India, it is hoped, will take her place among the 
self-governing States of the world. 

1 Secretary of State to the Secretary-General of the League. See Industrial and 
Labour Information, 5th December, 1927, Vol. XXIV, No. 10, pp. 287-88. (Geneva: 
International Labour Office.) 

2 As early as 1925 the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a resolution to this 
effect. But no action has been taken so far. See Indian Legislative Assembly 


Debates, 15th September, 1925, Vol. VI, part II, p. 1711. Replies to Mr. N. M. 
Joshi’s questions. 

















THE PERMANENT COURT OF _ INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE AND ITS PLACE 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS’? 


Address given at a General Meeting on April 29th, 1930 
By M. Ake HAMMARSKJOLD, Registrar to the Court. 


ProFeEssor J. L. Brierty, O.B.E., in the Chair. 


I 


THE subject given me for to-night’s address is ‘“‘ The place of 
the World Court in international relations.” I know that a couple 
of years ago, when Sir John Fischer Williams read a paper here 
on a very similar subject, namely, “‘ The place of Law in inter- 
national affairs,” he took the precaution of saying something to 
the effect that the title of his paper was ambitious, and that it 
would have been too ambitious if the paper had had any other 
object than that of introducing a general discussion. I think 
that I have every reason to repeat what Sir John said on that 
occasion. 

My subject and his are, in fact, very closely related; for the 
so-called World Court, like any other international tribunal, is, 
of course, an instrument of law; in order to ascertain the place 
which belongs to it in international relations it is therefore 
necessary to have an idea of what is the place of law in inter- 
national relations. 

That place, generally speaking, is considered to be to settle 
international disputes, and I think I am not wrong in saying 
that Sir John Fischer Williams took that view in his address. 
But I really should like to go one step fufther—a rather important 
step further—and say that law is there not only to settle disputes, 
—or, to put it as Sir John did, to replace war as a method of 
determining international controversies,—but also to prevent 
disputes from arising, by providing rules for the frictionless 
functioning of international relations, for the friendly co-existence 
of States. 


1 The text of M. Hammarskjéld’s remarks reproduced hereafter is based on the 
stenographic report, revised and, in certain parts, slightly developed by the speaker. 
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Similarly, I think the place of tribunals in international 
relations must also be said to be double; their rdle is, perhaps, 
in the first place, to settle international disputes; but it is cer- 
tainly also to prevent international disputes from arising. The 
first mission of course is a purely judicial one; the second has, 
in addition, a distinctly legislative character. I shall come back 
to that later on, and now merely wish to say that the judicial 
function, as I understand it, consists in applying the law, in 
assuring the correct application of the correct rule to a given 
case; the legislative function, on the other hand, consists, as I 
see it, in establishing what the law is on a given point. However 
that may be, having regard to the legislative aspect of inter- 
national jurisdiction, I look upon the place of: law and the place 
of courts in international relations as, ‘practically speaking, 
co-extensive. 

It is, of course, a truism to say that these relations are 
extremely complicated and that they cover the widest possible 
field. They are relations, by definition, political in character 
between States as such. They also are relations between States 
‘and private individuals, and those relations can become political 
if the home State of the individual takes sufficient interest in the 
matter. On the other hand, the relations may be of a rather 
technical nature, for instance between government administra- 
tions; in this case, being apolitical, I do not think they would 
very easily give rise to any international conflicts. Finally, 
there are—at least, I should like to consider them as part 
of international relations—relations between private citizens in 
different countries; the same may be said of them. 


II 


It follows from this complicated character of international 
relations that the law governing them is extremely different in 
different cases. It ranges from public law to private law, and 
from international law to municipal law; it includes, more 
particularly, private international law, and, for instance, prize law. 

A rather important consequence of this situation is that, if I 
am right in saying that the place of law and the place of Courts 
in international relations are co-extensive, these Courts must 
include national tribunals; and it is not, in fact, only inter- 
national tribunals which are at the present time the instruments 
of law in international relations; national tribunals are so as well. 
In the present state of international affairs, these tribunals 
obviously have to deal with international relations falling within 
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the field of private international law; but they have jurisdiction 
in another field of very great importance, that is, over matters 
falling within the domain defined, in the terms of the Covenant, 
as belonging solely to the domestic jurisdiction of the several 
States—that is to say, in so far as such matters fall to be settled 
by judicial methods. It is a little difficult to give examples of 
such matters; but—apart from prize cases, which eminently 
concern international relations, yet by international law fall 
within the domain of national tribunals—I may, with reference 
to a case decided by the World Court, refer to questions of 
nationality. 

Only what remains would be the proper field of international 
tribunals, subject, however, to one important qualification : 
according to the doctrine laid down by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the very case to which I just referred, a 
matter which in principle falls within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of a given State can be taken out of that domain with the consent 
of the State concerned; and such consent is deemed to exist if 
the State in question has concluded a treaty with another State 
covering the matter at issue. It should further be noted that 
there is, at least in theory, nothing which could prevent States 
from agreeing to submit questions of private international law to 
international tribunals instead of reserving them for their national 
courts: this they have, in fact, done in the documents concerning 
nationality adopted by the recent Codification Conference. And 
it should be observed in the last place—and this remark would 
seem to be of some importance—that any question as to whether 
a given matter is within the jurisdiction of national or of inter- 
national tribunals is in principle a question belonging to those 
arising out of international relations which it falls to international 
courts to decide. 

We are speaking to-night of the World Court, and there are 
several cases which have been decided by that Court which show 
(at least I think so) that that Court—or at any rate an inter- 
national tribunal—is the proper forum for dealing with conflicts 
arising owing to the uncertainty as to whether a given matter is 
of domestic or of international concern. Perhaps the best example 
is provided by the case which arose between France and Great 
Britain over certain decrees concerning nationality which had 
been issued in Morocco and in Tunis—in fact the case to which 
I have already twice referred. The two countries could not 
agree as to whether the question at issue between them did or did 
not belong to those which it was their duty under the Covenant 
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to submit to the Council of the League for settlement, France 
contending that it was precisely within that sacred domain of 
questions falling under the sole jurisdiction of a given State, and 
Great Britain being of the contrary opinion. The matter was 
submitted to the Court, which decided against France, and then 
the two countries came to a friendly agreement. Other examples 
to the point are provided by two cases concerning minorities in 
Poland in which Poland contended that the points at issue were 
of domestic concern and fell outside the jurisdiction of the 
Council; the Court, however, ruled that the Council had juris- 
diction. An illustration from another angle of the point I am 
making occurred quite recently—in fact a year ago—in two differ- 
ent affairs, one between France and Jugoslavia and another 
between France and Brazil. There the question was whether 
French law or Serbian or Brazilian law was applicable to a given 
complex of facts, arising out of the floating in France of foreign 
Government loans; and the Court gave a decision on this 
problem, by virtue of the agreement between the States con- 
cerned, although in reality it was a problem of private inter- 
‘national law. I should like to mention in this connection also 
the “‘ Lotus”’ case, which is rather well known. The situation 
there was that Turkey had assumed jurisdiction over a person, 
of French nationality, held to be responsible for a collision at sea, 
one of the ships being Turkish and the other French. The French 
Government held that only French tribunals had jurisdiction to 
judge, if necessary, the French officer in command of the French 
ship. After lengthy negotiations the two parties agreed to go to 
The Hague. The question put to the Court was whether Turkey 
had acted against the principles of international law in assuming 
jurisdiction in the case; it raised some very difficult points, but 
for our present purposes it is enough to refer to the fact that the 
exclusive jurisdiction of a given State was at issue, and to say 
that the Court did decide the matter, incidentally in favour of 
Turkey. Reference may also be made to the “‘ Eastern Karelia ”’ 
case in which Russia held, and Finland contested, the claim 


that the status of the province in question was a matter of purely 
domestic concern. 


III 
Having tried to define the limits, within the vast field of 
international relations, between the respective domains of national 
and international tribunals, I must now stop for a moment to 
consider what are the international tribunals which may have 
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jurisdiction in a given case. To my mind, and broadly speaking, 
the answer to this question should simply be: courts of arbitra- 
tion. In saying this, I start from the definition given by the 
so-called Hague Peace Conferences of the term “ arbitration ”’ : 
namely, the settlement of conflicts between States by judges of 
their own choice on the basis of respect for law. I know that 
many people hold that it is an error to include the so-called 
World Court, of which I am speaking to-night, among arbitration 
tribunals. I do not think it is, really. I think the World Court 
comes quite naturally within that definition. Perhaps the 
question does not seem to be very important, as it is a question 
of terminology; but the fact is that that question of terminology 
has always hung like a cloud over the whole development of the 
settlement of conflicts between States by international tribunals, 
- and therefore it is well worth considering, after all. 

The difference between the World Court and other courts of 
arbitration is to my mind rather one of degree than of kind. On 
close analysis, it really lies in the fact that the World Court is 
permanent and is permanent in three different respects. It is 
permanent first of all as regards its composition and its constitu- 
tion. It is permanent next as regards the procedure it has to 
apply; for that procedure is laid down in principle in the Statute 
of the Court and in detail in the Rules of the Court. It is per- 
manent, lastly, as regards the law to be applied by the Court, 
because the sources of that law are also fixed, by definition, in the 
Court’s own Statute. But if one examines quite closely those 
different aspects of permanence, one finds that after all there are 
perhaps some slight exceptions. For instance, with regard to 
procedure, there is a provision in the Court’s Rules (Article 32) 
according to which parties have a right to propose to the Court 
(which then has to accept, it is true) different rules of procedure 
from those laid down in the Rules. With regard to the law, 
on the other hand, it is also possible for the parties to ask 
the Court in a given case not to decide according to the strict 
rules of law enumerated in the Statute, but in equity (Article 38, 
last paragraph). And when one comes to the very kernel of the 
matter, to the permanent composition of the Court, I think one 
would have to note, first, that parties who have no judge of their 
nationality on the Bench may appoint one of their choice to sit 
with the permanent judges on a footing of equality with them; 
and again that cases likely to come before the Court cover a very 
wide range. There are, in the first place, cases which may be 
submitted, as is well known, by a specific agreement between two 
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parties concluded for the purposes of the particular case. Now, 
then, what do the parties actually do in choosing the existing 
Court as their judge? They obviously do something falling 
within the old definition of arbitration, in the same way that the 
choice, as arbitrator, of any other corps constitué would fall within 
that definition. Of course, there are also cases—and they con- 
stitute the main bulk, perhaps, of the Court’s jurisdiction—which 
can be submitted to the Court by one party only, who merely 
files an application, whereupon the other party has to appear 
before the Court or to accept judgment by default. I think, 
however, it would be rather a mistake—even apart from the 
appointment by parties of temporary judges of their own choice— 
to try and rely on those cases in order to distinguish, within the 
Court itself, between a court of arbitration and a court of justice. 
I think it is much better and much clearer to consider the World - 
Court, as a whole, as a peculiar kind of court of arbitration. 

It is true that there is very high authority for another view, 
indeed the highest possible authority, namely, the Covenant itself. 
The Covenant, as it was originally drafted, exclusively mentioned 
‘ “ arbitration’ in: Articles 12, 13 and 15. In Ig21, when the 
so-called World Court had been created, the words ‘“‘ arbitration 
or judicial settlement’’ (or words to the same effect) were every- 
where inserted, in order, one learns from the records, to take into 
account the existence of the World Court. Yes, that is true; 
but I think that, if one goes to the bottom of the matter, that 
amendment is explained by considerations of a different kind. 

The truth, as I see it, is that the procedure which naturally 
though vaguely comes to one’s mind when the term “ arbitra- 
tion ’’ is used is one more or less strictly in conformity with the 
Conventions setting up the old Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague; but this notion of arbitration refers to a given pre-war 
setting, which is different from the post-war setting of the World 
Court. It is a question that is somewhat difficult to explain, a 
matter almost of psychology, but, I venture to think, a point of 
very great importance for the proper understanding of the problem. 
I do not mean, of course, that the idea of a World Court did not 
exist before the War: on the contrary, without going further, it 
is a well-known fact that the present Court is in reality merely 
the materialisation of the ideas which were behind the draft 
convention for a Court of Arbitral Justice prepared in 1907. I 
obviously do not mean either that arbitral tribunals of what I 
should like to call the classical type are not provided for in post- 
war agreements : the contrary, of course, is true, and the post-war 
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period has even to a certain extent developed and perfected the 
type. What I do mean, on the other hand, is that the ideological 
setting in which the World Court was born was the post-war 
setting, characterised by the creation of the League of Nations, 
whereas the setting of the classic arbitral tribunals was the pre-war 
setting, characterised by the Hague Conferences. I should like, 
with conscious exaggeration, to call the mentality, the setting in 
which arbitration in the old, pre-war sense had its existence, the 
mentality of “‘ peace through justice.’’ The idea at that time, as 
it appears to me, was that respect for law in the form of legal 
rights was considered as the only possible foundation for a 
juridical organisation of the nations of the world. This was, to 
my mind, at that time held to be so true that, in order to vindicate 
legal rights, one was, if necessary, prepared to accept inter- 
national unrest ; the maintenance of such rights was, in principle, 
preferred to their violation, even should the maintenance entail 
armed conflicts. It was, as I see it, held that in the long run 
the maintenance of legal rights, even at the cost of violence, was 
of greater importance for the final pacific organisation of mankind 
than the maintenance of peace at any cost, even at the sacrifice 
of such rights. That mentality, that setting represents, if I may 
say so, the static principle. 

The World Court, on the other hand, was born into an entirely 
different setting, namely, the setting of the League of Nations. 
If you will again allow me to try to crystallise what I understand 
by that setting in a few words, which are, once more, a conscious 
exaggeration, I would suggest that the formula might be: “ peace 
is justice’; meaning that the ideal was the maintenance of peace 
really at any cost—of course, if possible, with all due respect for 
legal rights, but if necessary by conciliation, by adjustment, even 
if it entailed the sacrifice of such rights. It was considered, in 
other words, that respect for legal rights might in certain circum- 
stances have to yield before other considerations, of a historical, 
or, if you like, of a political nature. Taking into account more 
particularly provisions like Article 19 of the Covenant—the 
contents of which it is no doubt unnecessary to repeat, but at 
the bottom of which I find a notion of justice which is not the 
narrow notion of legal rights, but rather of a sort of immanent 
justice, the tangible expression of which is the maintenance of 
peace—I should like to call that setting the dynamic state of 
things. 

There I see the real difference between the old arbitration 
courts and the new Court of Justice, a difference which, while 
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explaining the amendment to Articles 12, 13 and 15 of the 
Covenant, has also practical consequences for the problem of 
defining the place of the latter Court within the field of inter- 
national relations. I think, in fact, that the so-called World 
Court in all its activities has to remember that it is born into the 
post-war setting. That means, to my mind, that the Court ought 
always to realise that, when it has decided a question of law, when 
it has given a decision on legal rights, that may not be the end 
of the matter. Something else may have to intervene later on in 
the form of a political adjustment, of negotiation, of conciliation : 
the Court’s decision, though final in itself, may be merely the 
starting-point—but the necessary starting-point—for the settle- 
ment of a larger issue on dynamic principles. This compels the 
Court to keep very strictly within the legal domain; because, if 
it went outside that domain, it would, subject to an agreement 
to the contrary between the parties concerned, trespass into the 
field reserved, by virtue of the post-war principles, for other 
organisms. On the other hand, and inversely, when these other 
organisms have to deal with international problems, where factors 
' other than legal rights come into play in a prominent way, it is, 
in principle, incumbent upon them, before taking any final deci- 
sions, to have recourse to the Court in order to make sure what 
the situation is from the point of view of legal rights. Here we 
meet the problem of advisory opinions in its most actual, in its 
most acute form: I shall revert to this question later. 


IV 

If I am right in concluding that the World Court shares with 
other arbitral tribunals the field of international relations assigned 
to international courts, I now have to look for some sort of 
criterion for distinguishing between the respective domains of 
the two. 

For my part I cannot in reality see any other sound criterion 
in this respect than that which is provided by the contents of 
treaties and conventions in force. Of course, it is not possible 
here to analyse all those conventions or even the most important 
among them. A few words, however, must necessarily be said 
in this connection. 

When examining the agreements conferring jurisdiction on 
the World Court we meet in the first place with the phenomenon 
of the so-called “‘ compulsory jurisdiction” of the Court. This, 
incidentally, is a consequence of its permanent character and 
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not, as is perhaps too often thought, in itself a fundamental 
difference between the Court of Justice and courts of arbitration ; 
for the right of unilateral arraignment is only inconceivable as 
long as tribunals are constituted ad hoc by the Parties’ agreement. 
Dealing with this kind of jurisdiction, it is important clearly to 
distinguish—it is again a question of terminology—between the 
notion of ‘‘ compulsory arbitration’ and the compulsory juris- 
diction of the World Court. Before the creation of that Court I 
think I am right in saying that ‘“‘ compulsory arbitration ” merely 
referred to the situation of two States who had agreed by treaty 
to resort to arbitration in settling disputes of a certain kind which 
might arise between them. The real import of an agreement of 
that kind of course was that the parties undertook an obligation 
to conclude between them a special agreement submitting their 
dispute to arbitration; failing direct agreement between the 
parties, the compromis might be drawn up, at least in certain 
cases, by a third party. After the creation of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, however, the notion of compulsory 
jurisdiction must be somewhat differently defined, namely, so as 
to comprise exclusively jurisdiction conferred on a really per- 
manent international tribunal by virtue of a pre-existing agree- 
ment permitting the tribunal to take cognisance of cases at the 
request of one of the litigant parties only. It is, at any rate, in 
this sense that the so-called World Court possesses compulsory 
jurisdiction. 


Vv 


We have to distinguish between two sets of circumstances in 
which such compulsory jurisdiction can exist. The first is when 
it is provided for with regard to large categories of possible future 
disputes, defined in agreements specifically concluded for the 
purpose. The second is when the compulsory jurisdiction is 
envisaged merely with reference to conflicts which may arise out 
of the application of a given treaty, dealing with some specific 
subject. 

The first situation arises more particularly under the so- 
called ‘optional clause,” which is referred to in the Court’s 
Statute, and the effect of which is that States signing a Protocol 
covering that clause accept the Court’s jurisdiction as compulsory 
for a certain number of categories of conflicts defined therein. 
These conflicts all fall within the domain of those which are called 
“legal” disputes, whatever that may mean—and I am very 
glad that my subject to-night does not compel me to try and give 
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a definition of the difference between legal disputes and disputes 
which are not legal in kind. For my purpose it is sufficient 
to say that, if doubt arises as to whether a given conflict does 
or does not belong to the category of legal disputes, it is for the 
Court to decide in what category that dispute should be classified ; 
I have not to deal with the criteria which the Court might 
eventually have to apply for the purpose of that decision. 

The optional clause—well, there has been a lot of talk about 
the optional clause. Some people estimate it perhaps a little too 
highly. Some people deprecate it perhaps a little undeservedly. 
The plain statistical facts are that at the present moment forty- 
two States have signed the clause, and that it is in force between 
twenty-nine out of them. Twenty-nine official acceptances of 
the optional clause mean that there are 406 bilateral conventions 
providing for compulsory jurisdiction within the limits of the 
optional clause. It is really a figure which speaks for itself. 

When that clause is deprecated, it usually is owing to the 
limitations to compulsory jurisdiction arising through so-called 
“reservations.”’ It is indeed, possible, when the clause is 
‘ accepted, to exclude from its application a certain number of 
categories of cases or a certain number of cases specifically referred 
to; the result of the use of reservations, in so far as the optional 
clause is concerned, of course is that the obligations between any 
two States having accepted the clause amount only to the 
residuum of the obligations set out in the clause which remains 
when the reservations made by either party have been deducted. 
During what I may call the first period of the clause—which 
ended in September 1929—the possibility of making exceptions 
was already resorted to to a certain, and indeed a rather important, 
extent, even apart from such conditions of time and reciprocity 
as do not affect the material contents of the obligations envisaged: 
more particularly, conflicts arising before the acceptance of the 
clause, or out of facts which had occurred before such acceptance 
had intervened, were in certain cases excluded. The beginning 
of the second period was marked by the setting in, in September 
last year, of a sort of tidal wave in favour of the optional clause. 
Thirteen new States signed it, and two States which had earlier 
signed but whose acceptance had lapsed renewed their declaration 
of acceptance. But these acceptances were, almost all of them, 
accompanied by rather important reservations. I do not think 
it would be opportune for me to try and analyse these here and 
now; I should, however—having regard to a fairly widespread 
misconception—like to say that perhaps the most important of 
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them all, namely, the one which provides for the exclusion of 
conflicts having arisen before the acceptance of the clause, is not 
new, but is to be found in a certain number of acceptances dating 
from the period preceding the “ tidal wave” of 1929. 

However that may be, it is no doubt true that this possibility 
of making reservations to a certain extent reduces the value of 
the optional clause and of the compulsory jurisdiction existing 
under it. There is, nevertheless, no occasion for melodramatic 
exaggerations. The reservations very largely concern matters 
which, at the present stage of international relations and inter- 
national organisation, would in any case be settled out of Court. 
In other words, I look upon them more than anything else as a 
true reflection of the political reality that, optional clause or no 
optional clause, there are matters which certain States are not 
yet prepared to have settled—at all or anyhow in the first place— 
by judicial methods; and it is certainly far better that this 
should be said before a suit is entertained than after the award 
has been rendered. I beg, in this connection, to refer to Professor 
Brierly’s address to this Institute in 1925 on “ The judicial 
settlement of international disputes.”’ 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that if, before the 
institution of the Court, reservations were generally, and perhaps 
not unjustly, considered as annulling the value of the treaties in 
which they were included, there being no other judge—save in 
, exceptional cases—of the existence of the conditions contemplated 
by the reservations, than the interested party itself, the intro- 
duction of the World Court has entirely changed the situation in 
this respect; for under the last paragraph of Article 36 of the 
Statute, the Court has—as already mentioned—competence to 
decide as to its own jurisdiction, that is to say, to decide objec- 
tively whether a party can or cannot in a given case rely on the 
reservations. ; 

Acceptance of the optional clause, even if it is accompanied 
by reservations of a somewhat wide scope, therefore, is a most 
important step; for it means,‘ at any rate, acceptance of the 
obligation to appear before the Court, upon arraignment by 
another State, in order to answer, if not on the merits, at least 
as to the existence of reservations applicable in the particular 
case; and to acquiesce in the award rendered by the Court, 
firstly, on this point, and secondly, should the Court overrule the 
plea to the jurisdiction based on the reservation, on the merits 
of the dispute also. 


No. 4.—VOL. Ix. 
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VI 


I said just now that the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court over wide categories of cases could arise out of two sets of 
circumstances : the first was the optional clause; the second, of 
course, then must be such separate treaties for the settlement of 
international disputes as confer on the Court jurisdiction to decide, 
on the merits, cases corresponding to a certain definition and 
arising between the parties to those treaties. 

In this connection a certain number .of interesting facts 
should, I think, be noted. First of all, although it is not 
uncommon for the Court to be referred to as the sole jurisdiction 
competent under the treaties, it also happens that it is mentioned 
side by side with other arbitral tribunals. The simplest form no 
doubt is the one under which the Permanent Court of Justice is 
referred to, to the exclusion of any other judicial organism. A 
good many treaties, however, provide for submission to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or to an arbitral tribunal 
to be instituted by the parties. In these cases submission to the 
Court sometimes—and it is the most frequent case—constitutes 
the main solution, recourse to other tribunals being envisaged 
merely as a subsidiary means either of avoiding a deadlock or 
else of providing for a certain latitude in the obligations contracted 
by the parties. On the other hand, recourse to an arbitral tribunal 
is sometimes the principal solution, submission to the Court—in 
this case by unilateral arraignment—being the means devised in 
order to avoid a deadlock resulting from a failure to reach an 
agreement between the parties as to the composition of the 
tribunal. Finally, the parties may be offered a free choice 
between the Court or other tribunals of arbitration. In all 
cases, however, broadly speaking—I think I am not mistaken in 
saying that—if a difficulty of some kind is encountered, as to what 
tribunal is competent to deal with a given case, then this pre- 
liminary matter falls to be decided by the Court, either auto- 
matically or else if one party takes the initiative to submit it to 
the Court in order to ensure that no deadlock is encountered. 
It would indeed seem to be held as the natural thing in the 
present day—of course I must generalise a little—for the World 
Court to have jurisdiction to solve such conflicts of jurisdiction. 

This, at any rate, is the conclusion which can be drawn from 
the “‘ General Act of conciliation, judicial settlement and arbitra- 
tion ’’ adopted by the League of Nations in 1928. For this Act, 
which provides for the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court—but 
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also for jurisdiction by arbitral tribunals and for conciliation— 
provides, in its Article 41, that “‘ disputes relating to the inter- 
pretation or application” of its clauses, “‘ including those con- 
cerning the classification of disputes and the scope of reservations,” 
shall be submitted to the Court. Incidentally, the General Act 
is an example of a multilateral treaty, other than the optional 
clause, conferring on the Court compulsory jurisdiction over vast 
categories of disputes; usually, such agreements are concluded 
between two States only. 

As a matter of fact, the Court has had to act as a tribunal 
des conflits in several cases. I should like to refer to one only. 
It was one of the numerous disputes which arose, in the early 
period after the War, between Germany and Poland concerning, 
more particularly, conditions in Upper Silesia—the Chorzow case. 
The convention concerning the partition of Upper Silesia gives 
compulsory jurisdiction to the Court in some respects, but to a 
certain extent concurrently with other tribunals. Acting under 
the clause in question the German Government sent the case to 
the Court. The Polish Government, however, at one stage, 
objected that other tribunals were competent; and the Court 
had to settle the preliminary question as to what tribunal had 
jurisdiction. After hesitations which are rather clearly revealed 
in the opinion finally delivered, the Court held that it had 
jurisdiction itself to decide the matter. 

In this connection—while I am speaking of the respective 
domains of the World Court and of other arbitral tribunals—I 
should like to refer to a rather interesting but little investigated 
phenomenon—the tendency, which has been particularly marked 
on the part of the United States of America, but which has 
occurred to a quite large extent also with regard to the United 
Kingdom, to substitute, when renewing old pre-war arbitration 
treaties, the World Court as the competent tribunal for tribunals 
according to the old system, either de plano or subject to some 
condition precedent. This substitution, which is really a sign 
of the times, is sometimes—but not always—accompanied by an 
enlargement or by a restriction of the scope of the jurisdiction. 
These modifications of the extent of the jurisdiction originally 
provided for, in themselves furnish a most interesting study 
from the point of view of the problem—which I avoided a moment 
ago—of the definition of legal disputes as opposed to disputes of 
a mainly political character. I cannot enter into the details of 
that question of substitution now; but I should nevertheless like 
to mention that the substitution assumes a quite particular 

112 
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aspect when two States, which have concluded ari arbitration 
treaty still in force, both sign the optional clause. Out of such 
a situation very intricate problems indeed can arise, so intricate 
that at least in one case two States—Sweden and Norway—who 
are in that situation, have found it necessary to conclude a 
specific agreement, the object of which is to regulate the respective 
scopes of the old arbitration treaty and of the treaty constituted 
by the mutual acceptance of the optional clause. It is obvious 
that in the absence of any such special agreement it will, in 
principle, fall to the Court to decide any questions arising in 
this connection. For if the Parties draw up a compromis sub- 
mitting their conflict to some particular tribunal, this clearly 
constitutes a lex specialis with regard to the optional clause as 
lex generalis. But if one Party only submits the case to the 
Court, that body will have to decide whether it has jurisdiction 
or not. 


VII 


The compulsory jurisdiction of the Court arising out of 
' particular treaties, however, more commonly results from the 
so-called compromissory clauses, that is to say, from provisions 
appended to treaties dealing with some specific subject and laying 
down that conflicts concerning the interpretation or application 
or execution of the treaty in question are to be referred to an 
international tribunal, namely, the World Court. In order to 
give an idea of the kind of treaties which are in question, I should 
like to mention a few categories of them—of course again it is 
absolutely impossible to enter into details. 

The first category really consists of the treaties for the pacific 
settlement of disputes to which I referred just now; the clause 
which they contain, and which gives the Court jurisdiction to 
decide what Tribunal is competent in a given case, is in fact 
an excellent example of a compromissory clause. 

Another category comprises the agreements for the protection 
of minorities concluded between the new States and the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, sometimes in the form of regular 
treaties, sometimes of declarations made by minorities States 
before the Council of the League of Nations. Whatever their 
form may be, these agreements, almost without exception, contain 
clauses providing for the reference to the Court by unilateral 
arraignment of difficulties arising out of certain of their clauses; 
and in fact these minorities clauses have not failed to give some 
work to the Court. A couple of advisory opinions—I quote them 
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here although they are advisory opinions, because for certain 
reasons they might as well have come before the Court as cases 
for judgment—deal with conditions in Poland and concerning 
the German minority there. First of all, in both cases, it was a 
question as to whether the Council of the League of Nations had 
jurisdiction to take cognisance of the matter; Poland contested 
this. The Court answered in the affirmative; then the question 
arose as to how the Council should deal with them, and the Court 
gave detailed indications. In one of the cases, it for the first 
time laid down its views as to the protection of acquired rights, 
a domain in which it later on has had to do a considerable amount 
of work, and work which, I think, is generally considered as 
having been of great, even of the greatest, use. Again, under the 
treaty signed by Germany and Poland, concerning the cession 
to Poland of part of Upper Silesia, the Court had to deal with 
certain educational problems arising out of the minorities 
provisions of the treaty; it was a question of the right of parents 
to send their children to the German minorities schools. 

A further category of agreements containing compromissory 
clauses conferring on the Court compulsory jurisdiction consists 
of the “‘ mandates ”’ drawn up under Article 22 of the Covenant. 
All the mandates provide for the reference to the Court of certain 
kinds of disputes arising under them, and the Court has had to 
deal in some cases with mandate provisions under a clause of 
that kind. In all those cases—the “‘ Mavrommatis ”’ cases—one 
of the parties to the dispute was the United Kingdom, acting as 
mandatory Power for Palestine. The issue more particularly 
concerned the rights of foreign concession-holders in mandated 
territories under contracts dating from before the War. It was 
not devoid of considerable practical importance, for it was mainly 
a question of concessions for providing Jerusalem with an 
adequate water supply and with electric light and tramways. 

Another great category of treaties—which includes the 
relevant ‘‘ Parts’ of the peace treaties—to which reference 
should be made, concerns questions of transit and communica- 
tions. As is well known, a certain number of general conventions 
of fundamental importance concerning these subjects have 
been concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
I need only refer to the various conventions of Barcelona and 
to the agreements establishing the régime of the big international 
Rivers. Here again the compromissory clauses which the 
treaties contain have had to be applied: the Court has had to 
deal with questions of the kind now referred to. As a matter 
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of fact, the first case—the ‘‘ Wimbledon ”’ case—on which it had 
to give judgment concerned such a point; it was the question of 
the right of free passage through the Kiel Canal under a clause 
of the Versailles treaty. Other cases have concerned the powers 
of the European Commission of the Danube—it was submitted 
for an advisory opinion, but was again a matter which might as 
well have come up for judgment—and the international régime 
of the river Oder; this case was, it is true, submitted by special 
agreement, but this does not appear to have been strictly neces- 
sary. To both the ‘“ Wimbledon,” the Danube and the Oder 
cases Great Britain was a party. 

Yet another category of treaties concerns political problems, 
including commercial questions. It seems, nowadays, to be 
rather a widespread practice to insert in commercial conventions 
a compromissory clause providing for the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court. It is also not uncommon to include a similar clause 
in political treaties concerning frontiers; there is even an example 
of such a clause in a defensive alliance treaty between certain 
States. The Court has, in fact, had to deal with a couple of 
frontier questions, but as advisory opinions, and in circumstances 
which would have made these questions fall outside its juris- 
diction if they had come before it as contested cases submitted 
by one party only; I refer to the questions of the Polish- 
Czechoslovakian frontier at Javorina, the Serbian-Albanian 
frontier’ at St. Naoum and—last but not least—to the Turkish 
frontier at Mosul. On the other hand, the Court has had to deal 
more than once, on unilateral application, with problems arising 
out of the new conditions in Eastern Europe, on the frontier 
between Poland and Germany, and connected with a treaty of a 
clearly political character, like the treaty concerning Upper 
Silesia : I am thinking of the cases of the confiscation by Poland 
of the German-owned nitrate factory at Chorzow and relating 
to its intention to expropriate certain large estates belonging to 
Germans in Upper Silesia. 

Before leaving this point I should mention, en passant, the 
réle conferred upon the Court under the Hague agreements of 
this year, designed to carry into effect the so-called Young plan. 

A last big category of conventions are the labour conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the International Labour 
Organisation. It is perfectly true that none of these treaties 
contains a specific compromissory clause; but it is equally true 
that the labour part of the various peace treaties contains general 
provisions which take the place of such a specific stipulation. 
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As a matter of fact, the Court has not had to deal with labour 
conditions under any provision providing for its compulsory 
jurisdiction, whereas it has had to deal in the advisory procedure 
no less than four times with questions concerning the constitution 
and the powers of the International Labour Organisation at 
Geneva. 

I finally wish to mention the series of multilateral conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations on 
various subjects, such as trade in arms, customs formalities, 
slavery, opium, relief in case of disaster, export and import 
prohibitions, counterfeited currency, and so on; they all contain 
compromissory clauses providing for the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court. 


Vill 

Before leaving the subject I should, however, like to add 
that if this outline of the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction more 
or less adequately describes the situation as it is to-day, I 
venture to think that the scope of it is likely fairly soon 
considerably to widen. In 1928, at one of the Private Law 
Conferences held at The Hague, a protocol was signed conferring 
on the Court, in certain conditions, compulsory jurisdiction to 
interpret Conventions of Private International Law; further—as 
I have already mentioned—the Convention on Nationality con- 
cluded at the recent Hague Codification Conferences contains a 
compromissory clause providing for the jurisdiction of the Court. 
Again, there is a very marked tendency to extend the Court’s 
jurisdiction beyond the more narrow field of inter-State disputes 
to comprise also disputes between individuals and States. 
Finally, a still more marked tendency, which has even found 
expression in positive international law, is to give the Court 
appellate jurisdiction in certain conditions. A positive provision 
to this effect is, in fact, to be found in that one of the Hague 
agreements embodying the Young plan which concerns Hungary : 
there a right of appeal to the Court from a certain number of 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunals is definitely provided for. At the 
present moment the League of Nations is studying the possibility 
of providing for a right of recourse to the Court, in matters of 
jurisdiction and wltra vires from decisions of ordinary arbitral 
tribunals; the principle of recourse so limited was, on the other 
hand, accepted by the Institute of International Law at its recent 
New York session. 

I should like to add one more consideration with regard to 
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compromissory clauses; and that is that the terms used contain 
such an infinite amount of shades that it is difficult to say whether 
in a particular case the Court’s jurisdiction is really compulsory 
in the sense just indicated, or not. Although there would seem 
to be little doubt, for instance, that it is compulsory when it is 
said that the Court can be made cognisant by simple application 
or that a dispute can be submitted to the Court by either party, 
this is certainly less clear when it is merely stated that the disputes 
shall be submitted to the Court or directly to the Court, without 
any further specification. In each case, no doubt, it will fall to 
the Court to decide whether it may be made cognisant unilaterally 
by one of the parties and whether the other party must file a 
plea to the jurisdiction. The jurisprudence of the Court, in fact, 
is so far conclusively to the effect that if a case is brought before 
it by one party only and the other party answers on the merits, 
this fact alone may be considered as sufficient evidence of the 
consent of the two parties required to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court. 

However that may be, about a year ago an attempt was made 
‘ to establish the number of single bilateral obligations represented 
by the treaties registered at the time by the administrative services 
of the Court, including the declarations of acceptance of the 
optional clause. I think the figure at which we arrived was 
about 16,000. Having regard to the new treaties received since 
that time and to the play of the laws of mathematics, it is probably 
not an exaggeration to say that this figure would now be found 
to have risen to something like 20,000. A figure of this kind must, 
however, be admitted to be of no great value, except perhaps for 
propaganda purposes, for the importance of the different treaties 
and the scope of the obligations which they contain are so widely 
divergent as to make an indiscriminate addition more or less 
futile. 


IX 

I have now to show that the powers conferred on the Court 
under those treaties or clauses which provide for compulsory 
jurisdiction by no means exhaust the Court’s competence, in 
other words, that those treaties or clauses do not suffice to define 
the place of the World Court in international relations as compared 
with that of other Tribunals. 

As I said at the outset, the Court can by specific agreement 
(compromis) between the parties also be made cognisant of 
absolutely any case, theoretically speaking, which they may 
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choose to submit to it : this, of course, goes far beyond the normal 
scope of compulsory jurisdiction, usually limited to so-called 
legal disputes; it is true that there exist some treaties providing 
for compulsory jurisdiction under which any conflict, even between 
two neighbouring States, can be referred to the Court for adjudica- 
tion by one party only, but they are, so far, exceptional. I do 
not wish to enter here upon the very difficult question of the 
right of the Court to examine of its own accord, apart from any 
plea to the jurisdiction, ex officio, whether or not it has jurisdiction 
should two States specifically agree to submit to it a case prima 
facie falling outside the scope of its normal activities. That 
problem is perhaps one of the most difficult that exists in con- 
nection with the Court. Subject to a reference, which I am 
going to make in a moment, to the Franco-Serbian and Franco- 
Brazilian cases, I therefore content myself with mentioning the 
theoretical right, under the Covenant and the Statute, for States 
to submit, by common consent, any sort of case, a right which 
of course widens the place of the Court in international relations 
to an extremely large extent. 

States have not failed to take advantage of the possibilities 
offered to them by the Court’s “ voluntary” jurisdiction. For 
instance, the case concerning the “‘ Lotus,” to which I referred a 
moment ago, was sent to the Court by a special agreement between 
France and Turkey. The two other cases between France and 
Jugoslavia and between France and Brazil which I have also 
mentioned came before the Court in the same way. Again, a 
very big case now pending before the Court and which has arisen 
between France and Switzerland, concerning the “ Free zones of 
Savoy and Gex ”’ which surround Geneva, was also submitted to 
the Court by compromis. 

The zones case, in which the Court, after having settled a 
point of law—in fact, a question of treaty interpretation—has to 
establish the economic and customs régime of the zones, shows 
the large use that can be made of the Court’s jurisdiction by 
compromis. 

And the practice does not tend to restrict that jurisdiction ; 
on the contrary, in one case to which the United Kingdom was a 
party—it was the Mavrommatis case concerning the Palestine 
mandate—the submissions of one of the parties went beyond the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court under the terms of the 
mandate; but after having obtained the consent of the other 
party in the course of the proceedings, the Court accepted juris- 
diction over that additional part of the case as well. Again, in 
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another matter—the Upper Silesian school case—part of the 
submissions went clearly beyond the Court’s compulsory juris- 
diction. However, the party which had been arraigned before 
the Court having answered on the merits with regard to that part 
as well, the Court held that the mere fact of that party’s entering 
an appearance and answering on the merits was sufficient to 
constitute an agreement conferring jurisdiction by consent on 
the Court for that particular purpose—an agreement which could 
not be annulled by a subsequent plea to the jurisdiction. Finally, 
in the Franco-Serbian and Franco-Brazilian cases, already referred 
to, the Court entertained suits which were not in reality between 
those States, but between one State and a group of citizens of 
the other and which turned on points of private law. This it was 
able to do because the matter had been submitted by agreement 
between the two States. 


xX 


We consequently see that the place of the Court in inter- 
national relations goes far beyond the province of its compulsory 
‘ jurisdiction. But it goes even beyond the province of the 
jurisdiction on the merits which may be conferred upon it in 
particular cases by special agreement and invades, if I may say 
so, to a certain extent the domain reserved for other organisms. 

It is, for instance, provided in many treaties that, if an 
arbitral ‘tribunal or a conciliation commission cannot be con- 
stituted by agreement between the parties, then the Court (or its 
President) must be resorted to in order that it may appoint one 
or more members of that tribunal or commission so as to enable 
them to function. Such is the case, for instance, under the 
Lausanne treaty and under the Hague agreements concerning 
the Young plan. 

In the same sense I want to recall what I said just now about 
the jurisdiction of the Court to decide conflicts as to whether it or 
another category of tribunals has jurisdiction in a particular case. 

These facts really lead to carrying, if not precisely the juris- 
diction, at any rate the influence, of the Court over the whole 
field covered by any kind of international tribunal: the Court’s 
place in international relations becomes correspondingly great. 


XI 
Yet this is not all; the activities of the Court, while remaining 
judicial, go even beyond the province of any ordinary tribunal 
in the international field; this is the effect of the right to give 
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Advisory Opinions, by means of which the Court brings judicial 
procedure and respect for legal rights into the field of conciliation 
and mediation. 

It would carry me much too far to deal in detail to-night with 
these advisory opinions, but there are just a couple of things 
which I should like to say in order to clear up certain points which 
seem to be to some extent controversial. 

The first is that it would be a very great mistake to think 
that advisory opinions can be used to submit through a back 
door to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court States which 
have not themselves freely accepted that jurisdiction. The 
Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations can ask the 
Court for an opinion on any question or dispute, as the Covenant 
says, and the Court may give an opinion in reply to such a request. 
What does that mean? If we consider the origin of Article 14 of 
the Covenant it is first of all abundantly clear, more particularly 
in the light of the documents published by Mr. David Hunter 
Miller concerning the preparation of the Covenant at the 
Peace Conference, that the final wording of the last phrase of 
Article 14 was adopted precisely in order to avoid conferring 
compulsory jurisdiction on the Court contrary to the first phrase 
of the same article, while enabling the Council and the Assembly 
to obtain, on points of law arising in connection with questions 
submitted to them for settlement, legal decisions arrived at 
according to judicial procedure. Secondly, it should be noted 
that when rendering an opinion the Court no doubt gives a real 
decision on a legal point submitted to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly, and in my view that decision is as final—as far as it 
goes—as a judgment formally delivered by the Court on a case 
submitted by one or by two States. 

It may happen—and that certainly was the intention of the 
framers of the Covenant—that the Council and the Assembly ask 
the Court for an opinion merely on one point arising out of a 
complex problem submitted to the Council or to the Assembly 
for solution, as, for instance, in the Mosul case; and when I say 
that the Court’s decision on such a point is final as far as it goes, 
I mean that neither the Council nor the Assembly could overrule 
the decision of the Court on that particular point; in fact, if they 
did, I am afraid that would injure both their own and the Court’s 
authority to a rather dangerous extent. But they can decide 
the whole of the problem submitted to them in a way different 
from what the Court’s opinion on the legal point would seem 
to indicate, if there are in the whole of the case other elements, say 
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of a political or an economic nature, sufficiently important to 
warrant, from the point of view which a little while ago I called 
the “ dynamic” one, a decision contrary to the solution to which 
the Court’s opinion may seem to tend. 

It may also happen, however, and in fact it has happened, that 
the Council submits to the Court for an opinion not only one 
point out of a bigger problem but the whole of a case, or, at any 
rate, the essence of a case (Eastern Karelia matter). Now if 
what I said just now was true, that means that in such an event 
the Council or Assembly could not go against the opinion delivered 
by the Court. The same applies when the central organisms of 
the League, at the request of third parties—for instance, States 
(Tunis-Morocco case, Danube case), the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors (Javorina and St. Naoum cases), Mixed Commissions (cases 
concerning the exchange of Greek and Turkish populations and 
of the reciprocal emigration of Greeks and Bulgarians), the 
International Labour Office (cases concerning its organisation and 
jurisdiction), and so on—submit questions to the Court for an 
opinion, and when these questions and the Court’s decisions 
thereon simply pass through the hands of the Council, which 
takes no action of its own in the matter. These are cases—but, 
at the same time, the only cases—in which advisory opinions may 
be considered as obligatory; it follows that it really depends 
on the organisms asking for the opinions whether they are to have 
that character or not. In fact, it lies with the organisms of the 
League of Nations authorised to ask for an advisory opinion to 
prejudge the question, whether the advisory opinion given will 
be decisive as regards the whole of the problem with which the 
organism in question is faced: the formal decision will no doubt 
be taken by the Court, but the political organisms of the League 
draft the question, the wording of which, in fact, will be decisive. 

It is in this connection that the Court may have to consider 
the possibility, even the obligation, of its refusing in certain con- 
ditions to give advisory opinions. If, in fact, it is faced with a 
situation in which, in its view, its opinion would decide a dispute 
between two countries, submitted not to the Court but to the 
Council or to the Assembly; and if the Court is not satisfied that 
those countries have consented—in one form or another (it may 
even be a question merely of membership of the League, having 
regard to Article 14 of the Covenant)—to have the case decided 
in that way, then it could not give the opinion requested without 
going beyond the limits imposed upon its compulsory juris- 
diction. That is, to my mind, the gist of the famous Eastern 
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Karelian case, which has played such a great réle in the discussion 
relating to the adhesion of the United States to the World Court. 


XII 

Looking back on the survey I have just finished of the juris- 
diction conferred upon the so-called World Court by international 
treaties and agreements in force—including the Covenant—I 
think it is now possible to draw a few conclusions. 

Under these treaties and agreements the Court has in a vast 
number of relations between States—a number which cannot be 
precisely estimated owing to the general and wide scope of clauses 
such as the optional clause and the provisions of treaties for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes—to settle conflicts. 
This settlement will take place either in the contentious procedure, 
leading to judgments which possess the force of res judicata, or 
in the advisory procedure, in which case the Court’s decisions 
may or may not, according to circumstances, definitely settle 
the dispute; at any rate, the decisions will be final as far as they 
go. Normally, the Court’s decisions—be it judgments or advisory 
opinions—are limited to settling questions as to legal rights— 
including, on the authority of Sir John Fischer Williams, questions 
of fact. Only by virtue of a specific agreement between the Parties 
can the jurisdiction be extended beyond that scope. 

As regards the solution of conflicts between States, the Court 
has also two other réles to fill, namely, that of a tribunal des 
conflits when the parties do not agree as to what international 
tribunal has jurisdiction over a given case, and that of an 
appointing authority when they fail to reach an agreement con- 
cerning the composition of an arbitral tribunal (or of a conciliation 
commission). In both cases the Court’s influence in the field of 
international relations is extended far beyond the limits prima 
facie assigned to it and covers an important portion of the ground 
of other tribunals. 


XIII 


As I said at the beginning of my remarks, the jurisdiction of 
the Court to settle disputes does not suffice in itself for the 
purpose of the definition of the place of the Court within inter- 
national relations, for that place is larger than the one which the 
extent of that jurisdiction would seem to indicate : its legislative 
functions must also be taken into account. 

In this respect, it should be noted, first of all, that States will 
quite often see for themselves, on the basis of earlier decisions of 
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the Court, what the solution given by it to a given case would 
be, and prefer direct settlement to the risk of being defeated 
before the Court, whose jurisdiction will thus prevent litigation 
and bring about an amicable settlement by direct agreement 
between the parties—always the best possible course to be 
followed. 

But this is by no means the most important side of the matter : 
that side is the réle of the Court for the preparation of the codi- 
fication of international law. Here one can properly distinguish 
between two rather different aspects. 

The first is this : When rendering a judgment on a given case, 
or when delivering an advisory opinion, the Court states certain 
rules as being rules of international law. Those rules may be, 
in the circumstances, looked upon as bad rules, having regard to 
the development of the world at the moment. That is not the 
fault of the Court, it is the fault of the law: I have in mind 
situations like that which occurred in the “‘ Lotus”’ case. If so, 
it is the right of governments to take the statement given by 
the Court as to the present conditions of international law as 
their starting-point for the preparation of a legislative convention. 
In other words, the decisions of the Court provide the solid 
ground from which governments can proceed by common consent 
to reform international law as it now stands. Here we have 
again—if I may say so en passant—an illustration of what I 
referred to as the post-war dynamic principle. 

The other aspect of the Court’s legislative functions, of course, 
is the one which consists of evolving rules of law from general 
principles and of creating a jurisprudence sanctioning such rules. 
Much has been said about the impossibility of the Court’s doing 
a thing of that kind, because there is in its Statute a provision— 
Article 59—to the effect that its decisions apply only in the 
particular case and only between the parties to that case. But 
I think that, in the address delivered here two years ago, Sir John 
Fischer Williams, in an admirable way, reduced to their due 
proportions the objections raised against the Court’s legislative 
functions on the basis of that Article 59. He said in substance, 
if my memory is correct, that, after all, a tribunal would not 
dream of abandoning its earlier opinion, binding or not binding 
for the future, without very strong reasons and without expressing 
those reasons. There we have, I think, the key to the procedure 
according to which the Court exercises its legislative functions. 
I also remember having read an address by our Chairman to-night, 
in which Professor Brierly, dealing with the judicial settlement of 
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international disputes, referred to the legislative functions of 
international tribunals in general; he said infer alia that “‘ in any 
system of law the function of the judge is not merely to apply a 
rule to facts, but actually to formulate a rule which he may 
apply,” and again, that ‘“ the legislative side of the judicial func- 
tion is not confined to a system of case law, though it is perhaps 
more prominent in such a system than in others, and an Inter- 
national Court can avoid it even less than a municipal. .. . The 
act of the Court is a creative act in spite of our conspiracy to 
represent it as something else”’; and, finally, that in view of 
“ the necessity of finding a solution of any concrete cause submitted 
to it, the Court will most powerfully contribute to stating what 
the law is.’’ I think these words are conclusive and that I 
should only diminish their force by trying to supplement them. 
May I only add that the manner in which the Court’s doctrine 
in the field of acquired rights and of treaty interpretation, for 
instance, has been received and accepted, certainly bears them out. 

If it is thus admitted that the Court can indirectly prepare 
the way for international legislation, it remains to estimate at 
its true value the importance of this preparation. We have had 
recently at The Hague an international conference for the codi- 
fication of International Law in three different fields: territorial 
waters, nationality, and the responsibility of States for damage 
inflicted on their territory to foreign subjects. It must be 
admitted that the result of that conference is not very encourag- 
ing; in fact, only one real convention was concluded ; it concerned 
nationality. In the other fields one had to be satisfied with 
nothing at all or with very little. And what is perhaps worse, in 
the course of the discussions which led to these partly negative 
results, the delegates of a great many States stood up and put 
in question a certain number of principles of international law 
which one thought had been admitted for a very long time and 
formed part of customary law: it would now seem to be an open 
question whether these principles can still be relied upon as 
forming part of such law. After an experience of this kind, I 
think that the legislative duties of the World Court must appear 
in a very clear light indeed. It has, for instance, to ascertain 
in the exercise of its judicial functions which of those disputed 
principles remain and which of them have really been overthrown 
by the criticism to which they were subjected in the course of 
the conference; and it has, by applying general principles to 
specific cases, to crystallise law in the domains where it is not 
yet settled : Sir John Fischer Williams, in a criticism of codifica- 
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tion for codification’s own sake, says: ‘‘ We have the Court, let 
us give it as much employment—and that will not be small—as 
international conflicts require, and let us strengthen and improve 
it in every way in our power.” What has just been said answers, 
incidentally, from my point of view, the assertion that codification 
of international law must precede any fruitful activity by inter- 
national tribunals. I think the truth is just the other way: 
no successful codification of international law can be under- 
taken except on the basis of the activities, over a considerable 
period of time, of a truly permanent International Court, supple- 
mented by the practice of States and of national tribunals. 

But if this is so, I cannot help thinking that the World 
Court has a no less important place within that field of inter- 
national relations which is dominated by the principle of the 
prevention of conflicts than that which it occupies within the 
field of international relations dominated by the principle of the 
settlement of disputes: the Court’s place in the whole field of 
international relations is therefore really as vast as that of law. 


XIV 


If I have thus tried to ascertain what the Court’s place in 
international relations is, I have not yet been able to endeavour 
to give an adequate idea of the importance of the place thus 
occupied by the Court. In order to grasp that importance it is 
necessary to bear in mind certain modern developments in the 
field of international law. I cannot go into details, but I should 
like to refer to three things : 

The first is Article 12 of the Covenant, which imposes on the 
Members of the League the obligation to submit to arbitration, 
to judicial settlement or to inquiry by the Council, any dispute 
likely to lead toa rupture. We have seen, at least I hope we have 
seen—if we accept for the moment the tripartite division of 
Article 12 of the Covenant—that “ judicial settlement ” coincides 
with the Court’s primary activity; that for “‘ arbitration” the 
Court’s activity is sometimes—even very often—essential; and 
that for the application of Article 15 of the Covenant—referred 
to in Article 12 under the words “inquiry by the Council ”’— 
recourse to the advisory jurisdiction of the Court is frequently 
necessary. In this connection it may be mentioned that recourse 
to advisory opinions is provided for as obligatory in the amend- 
ments to the Covenant drafted by the Committee entrusted with 
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the task of bringing that instrument and the Paris (or Kellogg) 
Pact into harmony with one another. 

I would next refer to the Kellogg Pact, with its “ outlawry ” 
of war as an instrument of national policy. That Pact has under- 
stood that war at present is an institution of international law for 
the solution of conflicts between States and that it cannot be 
taken away without being replaced by something: there is a 
horror vacui in international law too. This something else can 
only be arbitration in the wide sense of pacific settlement. For 
that reason the Paris Pact has in its second article provided for 
such settlement. If I refer again to Article 12 of the Covenant, 
I think it is not too rash to say that the Court will also be the 
corner-stone in the organisation of the world under the Kellogg 
Pact. - 

The third—the disarmament movement—is at present carried 
on in the name of the famous trilogy: arbitration, security and 
disarmament. It has been recognised that arbitration, as an 
element of security, must form part cf that general movement ; 
one of thé manifestations of that idea is the General Act drawn 
up and signed at Geneva in 1928. That General Act is one of 
the most striking instances of a treaty which hinges almost 
entirely on the World Court, because under Article 41 of that 


instrument which I have already mentioned, and according to 
which the classification of disputes—that is to say, the decision 
as to what institution has jurisdiction in a particular case— 
belongs to.the World Court; in other words, the World Court is 


to provide for the avoidance of a deadlock in the application of 
the General Act. 


XV 


The place of the Court is great, the réle of the Court is 
important. This is certainly a very grand thing, but, like 
everything, the picture has another side. That other side, le 
revers de la médaille, is the tremendous responsibility resting on 
the Court. It is perfectly true, as I also think Professor Brierly 
said somewhere, that, at least at the outset, only minor cases are 
likely to come before the Court, but it is also true that that is so 
mainly because the existence of the Court as a Safety-valve will, 
generally speaking, render it unnecessary to submit to it more 
sensational suits: the responsibility remains unimpaired. But 
it is a responsibility not merely as concerns certain disputes and 
certain States; no, it is a responsibility for the fate of the Court 


itself, and, as a result, for the fate of the idea of judicial settlement 
No. 4.—VOL. IX. KK 
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of international disputes—that is, for the juridical organisation 
of the world. 

Now, the responsibility resting on the Court is in reality a 
responsibility resting on its members; but that responsibility 
recoils on those who are responsible for electing the judges, namely, 
on the States; for inevitably the Court is and will be what its 
members make it. Professor Brierly says somewhere: ‘“ The 
submission of a dispute to an international court requires greater 
personal confidence in, and confers far wider discretionary powers 
on, the individuals who compose it than ‘does the submission of 
a private dispute to a national court. Both a national and an 
international judge must legislate, but the national judge runs 
in harness and the international so far does not.’”” I may therefore 
perhaps conclude these remarks by saying that as regards the 
proper selection of the future members of the Court, due con- 
sideration of the place of the Court in international relations, as 
I have tried to sketch it, is perhaps even more important than 
regard to the formal requirements of the Statute. I accordingly 
think, if I may say so, that the subject of to-night’s discussion 
was particularly timely and opportune at the present moment : 
it is within common knowledge that in September next—the 
period for which the present judges have been elected expiring at 
the end of this year—the occupants of all the seats on the Court 
will have to be elected. 






























Summarised record of discussion : 





- Mr. A. P. FAcutri said that those who were interested in the Court 
knew what an enormous debt it owed to Mr. Hammarskjéld for the 
work he had done as Registrar. 

Every aspect of the Court had been touched upon in his address, 
and there was nothing in it that could be fastened on as a ground for 
criticism. There was one point which it would be of interest to 
emphasise. Mr. Hammarskjéld had spoken of the distinction made 
in the Covenant between arbitration and judicial settlement. The 
World Court was certainly, as he said, essentially an arbitration court, 
and the distinction between a judicial international court and an 
international court of arbitration was in a sense an artificial one. 
The whole process of international judicial settlement necessarily 
involved the consent of the parties, and the distinction, if it existed, 
was that, although arbitration courts in the past had in theory been 
governed by the rules of law, in the International Court that had 
become as it were the overriding and characteristic element. It had 
been the intention of the States which set up the Court, that it 
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should be a purely judicial one, and the Court should never give way 
to a temptation, in order to meet a particular difficulty, of going even 
a hair’s breadth outside purely legal grounds of decision. 

Mr. Hammarskjéld had, like the wise man he was, avoided 
attempting the almost impossible task of defining the difference between 
legal and non-legal disputes. It was inevitable that one day the 
Court would have to decide whether a particular matter submitted 
to it was a legal or non-legal dispute, and it was to be hoped that, 
when it had to take that vital decision, it would choose the straight 
and narrow path rather than the possibly more attractive one of 
endeavouring to effect a settlement based on political or even moral 
considerations. 


Mr. Witson Harris: As Mr. Hammarskjéld had remarked, one 
feature of the world into which the Court had been born was Article 19 
of the Covenant, providing for the revision of treaties which should 
have become inapplicable owing to the course of events. There was 
a certain contrast between the functions of the Court and the functions 
of that Article. In the matter of treaties the Court was obliged to 
adopt the static rule, whereas the object of Article 19 was to effect 
something dynamic, namely, a change in the treaties. Apparently all 
that the Court could do in such a case was to emphasise what was the 
original intention of the treaty at the time when it had been drawn up. 
Would Mr. Hammarskjéld contend that by such action the Court 
would actually throw into relief the obsolescence and inapplicability 
of the treaty, and consequently in a sense appeal to some other organ, 
such as the Assembly or Council of the League, to take the dynamic 
action which would result in the revision of the treaty? 


Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD, replying to Mr. Wilson Harris, said, with 
regard to the question concerning Article 19 of the Covenant, that 
he would revert to what he had already stated, namely, that the 
fact that the Court had been born into the League world imposed upon 
it the obligation of being extremely careful not to go beyond the 
province of legal rights, subject, of course, to the parties’ agreement. 
He did not think it would follow from the existence of Article 19 that 
the Court should make a mute and humble appeal to the States of 
the world or to the organs of the League of Nations to change an 
obsolete treaty ; for even by doing that it would go beyond its province : 
it would, in fact, pronounce a judgment on the character of an existing 
treaty. By stating what the sense of the treaty was, it would 
simply provide the proper organs, whether the States or the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations, with one of the elements they 
needed for the reconsideration of such treaties, should they think 
fit to undertake such reconsideration. Beyond that it would be 
incorrect and dangerous for the Court to go. 

Mr. Hammarskjéld was in agreement with Mr. Fachiri’s remarks 
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as to the desirability of the Court’s limiting its field of action to strictly 
legal matters, excepting only the right of parties to a bilateral agree- 
ment to submit to the Court questions of a wider scope; and if the 
Court had, in principle, such an exclusive legal function, the reason 
was that it had been born into the League world where other organ- 
isations took charge of the dynamic aspect of things. It had often 
been said that arbitral tribunals were not judicial tribunals in the 
true sense of the word, because they were apt to judge too much in 
equity and to take into account considerations of a character not 
strictly legal; but that could be accounted for, in so far as it was true, 
by the fact that the old courts of arbitration had been instituted in 
a pre-war world which contained no organisations to take charge of 
the dynamic aspect. 


Mr. WYNDHAM BEwESs said a practice was beginning of appointing 
men who had spent a considerable part of their lives as active party 
politicians or as legal advisers to their own Foreign Offices. It was 
to be hoped that no further appointments of that type would be made. 

It might be useful to allude to the arbitration treaties which had 
been concluded in connection with the Pan-American Union, a possible 
effect of which might be to keep away from The Hague most of the 
nations of the New World when exclusively American matters were 
concerned. 

In the ‘‘ Lotus” case the minority had been a very large and 
important one, and many people thought that the minority was right. 


SiR Francis DENT asked whether the Court had ever given decisions 
on the interpretation of any of the Transport Conventions, and, if so, 
in what circumstances. 


Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD, in reply, said that the question as to whether 
or not the activity of the World Court should be included under the 
notion of arbitration was, of course, really a matter of terminology, 
and the only important thing was to find a term which in the long run 
would be most useful and least likely to lead to confusion. 

The Pan-American treaties had been referred to as possible sources 
of jurisdiction for courts other than the Court of Justice. That might 
be so, although certain difficulties of interpretation arising in connection 
with these treaties might act asa brake. It should also be remembered 
that a draft treaty had been prepared providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Pan-American Court of Justice on the model of the . 
World Court at The Hague; but that the draft had not been adopted 
because the States of the two Americas had not wanted to take a 
step which might, to some extent, close to them the door of the World 
Court. 

In the “ Lotus ” case the majority had perhaps been less unimpor- 
tant than it might appear at first sight, because one of the dissenting 
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judges stated at the outset that he agreed with the conclusion at 
which the Court had arrived. 

A case existed in which the Court had had to deal with the Barce- 
lona conventions, but only indirectly. In the case concerning the 
extent of the jurisdiction of the Commission set up to administer the 
River Oder, one of the points raised had related to the interpretation 
of one of the provisions of the Barcelona Treaty. The Convention 
had been discussed before the Court, although it had not formed the 
object of an actual decision, because the Court ruled that it was 
inapplicable on formal grounds. 





SOVIET RUSSIA’S PLACE IN WORLD 
TRADE 


Address at a General Meeting on May 27th, 1930 


By Mr. E. F. Wise, C.B., M.P. 
Mr. CLEMENT Jones, C.B., in the Chair. 


I CANNOT hope that I shall avoid all the controversial subjects 
which normally occupy us when we discuss Russia in this Hall, 
but I shall do my best to confine myself as far as I can to an 
objective statement of the present position of Russia in world 
trade and, as well as I can estimate, its probable future par- 
ticipation. I shall then try, if I can, to indicate some possible 
results on the trade interests and the industries of this country. 
I am not concerned with questions of politics, religion or morality 
—or lack of morality—in Russia, still less with the events of ten 
or twelve years ago. I do not suppose, however much I try, 
that I can be really impartial. I am still waiting to find anyone 
who can discuss Russia without bias, and I do not flatter myself 
that I can do so. I cannot hope to avoid the accusation of 
making propaganda; but I have often noticed that the cry of 
propaganda is raised most quickly by those who wish to stifle 
further discussion. I am sure that this cannot be the purpose 
of any one in this Institute. 

One other word of caution. In dealing with trade matters of 
a country which occupies a fifth of the world’s surface, stretching 
across Europe and Asia, and including every variety of race, 
climate and industrial and economic condition, I cannot discuss 
the problems without having recourse at every stage to figures. 
The only figures available, as indeed in most other countries, 
are the official Government figures. Somebody will probably 
say that these figures are faked, or unreliable, or not to be trusted. 
But I have yet to discover anyone able to advance one particle 
of truth in support of that contention. We have had in this 
Institute at different times papers by members who have made 
a very careful study of this question of the accuracy of Russian 
statistics. Mr. Penson, of His Majesty’s Treasury, gave a very 
nteresting paper on the figures of the Russian public debt and 
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on the capitalisation of industry.1 He said, and I believe this 
to be true, that on matters of ascertainable fact they were on the 
whole very reliable and indeed remarkably frank. Over and 
over again they have recorded failures and losses as well as 
successes. This is also the view of leading journalists in Russia 
and of members of the foreign Embassies, some of whom I know 
personally, whose business it is from day to day to study the 
copious Russian official statistics. It is also the opinion of those 
whose business interests cause them to study carefully the figures 
of Russian exports and imports. A big superstructure of trade 
has been based on them, and they are reliable as far as such trade 
figures can be. As adviser of the Russian Co-operative Move- 
ment I have been concerned for several years now in arranging 
credits which depend absolutely for their fulfilment on the sub- 
stantial accuracy both of the figures of ascertained facts and of 
the estimates made by Russian authorities from those figures. 
Russia is now an enormously centralised business, infinitely the 
largest business in the world, with all its elements interlocking. 
Just as in a highly organised departmental store, all the depart- 
ments.are mutually dependent and linked up by a central statis- 
tical department. If the figures showed more than the usual 
margin of error, or if they were deliberately falsified, the whole 
structure would have collapsed within a week. It is difficult 
enough, as lawyers know, for even a small business to carry on 
very long with two sets of books. For a country the size of 
Russia, in which the figures of organisations in every town and 
village have to fit into a general statistical whole, it is incon- 
ceivable that it could be done. The figures of estimates are, of 
course, subject to the discount which prophecies usually receive. 
But the broad statistical structure, I am satisfied, is as sound as 
statisticians can make it. 

Before the War, Russia had already started on the road of 
industrial development. It was then, as it still is, primarily an 
agricultural country, with 80 per cent. of the population engaged 
in cultivating the soil, or living upon industries directly con- 
nected with the cultivation of the soil. In the twenty years 
before the War, industrialisation, with a view to providing a 
larger proportion of Russian needs from within the country, 
had become an accepted maxim of Russian economic policy. 
Count Witte and those associated with him carried it into operation 
to quite a considerable extent. Railways, mines and industries 
were developed, largely under State inspiration or control. But 

1 See R.1.1.A. Journal for January, 1930, pp. 100-9. 
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Russia’s pre-War trade, industry, transport and even the move- 
ment of the crops were largely financed from abroad, and relied 
to a large extent on foreign technical skill. The coal industry 
was largely Belgian and French, and the textile industry largely 
British; banking, commerce and trade were dominated by 
German influences. The industries were, however, very inadequate 
to the needs of the country, and their level of efficiency was by 
Western standards very low. So also were the wages and living 
conditions of the workers. But under the shelter of very high 
tariffs the industries on the whole were extremely profitable. 
Agriculture, with tens of millions of peasants engaged in it, was 
in a very backward stage of development. The productivity 
per hectare of cultivated land was about a fourth of the average 
of Western Europe and less than a fourth of the average in this 
country. The rate of agricultural production per head was the 
lowest in Europe and, I think, approximately the lowest in the 
world. Russia had a limited number of the finest agricultural 
specialists in the world, but in general her agricultural practice 
was very much behind those of the rest of Europe, and her 
peasantry was the most illiterate in Europe. 

Foreign trade, before the War, consisted as to 44 per cent. 
of the export of grain. But though Russia’s export of grain 
was frequently the largest in the world, this did not necessarily 
connote a surplus of production each year beyond the needs of 
the people. It is notorious that often in years when Russia was 
exporting millions of tons of grain she had not enough on balance 
to feed her teeming agricultural population. For various reasons, 
to some of which I shall refer, the pre-War figures for exports 
. and imports have very little relevance to present possibilities. 
In the period that has elapsed, such deep changes have taken 
place in the organisation of industry and the distribution of the 
products of industry and agriculture, in the policy, intentions 
and purpose of the Government in relation to industry and 
agriculture, that pre-War figures are not very important and 
arguments based on them are likely to be misleading. The 
argument is often used that before the War Russia’s trade was 
not more than 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. of the trade of the world, 
and therefore not worth bothering about. Such an argument 
is as liable to lead to false conclusions as an argument based on 
the figures of United States’ trade forty or fifty years ago, 
or of Japan in the decade just previous to the War, when 
she was exporting hardly any manufactured goods to India 
or other markets. Yet now Japanese competition is one of 
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the most important causes of our present troubles in the cotton 
industry. 

To come to the present situation of Russian agriculture and 
industry, I have one or two charts! which may save me the 
trouble of bothering you with many detailed figures. 

The first chart represents the volume of industrial production 
in large-scale industries, those that really matter, based on 
percentages of the 1913 figures. It shows the gradual rise to 
a peak in 1916; then a rapid diminution which reached its climax 
in 1921, when industry almost stopped; thence gradual moving 
upwards when machinery and production began again to function, 
until we get to the figures for 1927-28. The dotted line which 
continues from the black line represents the programme for the 
Five Years’ Plan. I shall have a word to say about that later. 

The second chart represents the corresponding figures for 
agricultural production, based again on 1913 figures as a standard. 
No reliable figures are available for the War period. It is not 
until 1921 or 1922 that we begin to get figures again. The 
volume of production is estimated by bringing the value of the 
products in the later years down to the value they would have 
had in 1913 in order to compare similar data, and it is therefore, 
I think, a perfectly fair and proper comparison. It shows the 
rapid. rise from 1922 until the pre-War figures are reached about 
1926, and since that time they have been passed. Actually 
the pre-War figures for grain have not been reached, but the 
increase in the production of crops like flax, hemp and sunflower 
seed, and so on, exceeds the deficiency in the production of grain. 

In the third chart I have taken a single industry, the petroleum 
industry, because its operations have some repercussion on the 
situation here. These -figures, which give the production of 
petrol, mineral oil, kerosene, etc., are included in the general 
figures on the first chart. There is a drop in the War years, 
stagnation in the civil war period, and then a remarkable and 
steady increase in all these products until 1927-28, when again 
you have the dotted line to show the range of the estimate of 
the Five Years’ Plan. 

Taking industry as a whole, Russian industrial production 
is now in the neighbourhood of 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. above 
the pre-War average, and agricultural production from 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. During the last three or four years the 
increase has been almost incredible. The 1926-27 figures show 
18 per cent. increase above the previous year’s figures, and those 

1 See p. 501. 
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for 1927-28 a further increase of 22} per cent. The figures 
for 1928-29 show again a further increase of 234 per cent. The 
first six months of the year 1929-30 show an equal or even 
slightly larger rate of increase, despite the general industrial 
difficulties of the whole world and the special difficulties in 
Russia from the enormously extended reorganisation of agri- 
culture. The figures with reference to transport and railways 
show a corresponding increase. In 1920-21, when things were 
at their worst, 40 per cent. of the railway engines were out of 
commission, and, as people who were in Russia at the time know, 
the rest did not work very well. In that year not a fifth of the 
number of train miles run in 1913 were covered. Last year 
railway freight operations were 40 per cent. or more above those 
of 1913. There is a 30 per cent. greater mileage of railway lines 
in operation, and actually comparing year by year the operations 
per day in car loading—quite an admirable test of the movement 
of goods and trade—these last few months show 20 per cent. 
increase on the previous year. 

The oil figures are perhaps of interest to some of you because 
you have seen the effect of Russian exports to this country. 
In 1913 Russia produced 9 million tons of oil. By 1923 they 
had dropped to 5 millions. In 1927-28, as a result of the very 
complete reorganisation of the oil industry, and the investment 
in it of very considerable capital year by year, 11-6 million tons 
were produced. In 1929 this figure was increased to 14 millions, 
and the last figures to hand for March 1930, as given in World 
Petroleum, show production at the rate of 16 million tons per 
year. As far as exports are concerned, they are three times as 
much as before the War, and from month to month 20 per cent. or 
30 per cent. higher than in the corresponding months of last year. 

With regard to the timber trade. Four or five years ago I 
had to negotiate credits with City of London banks for the 
financing of the movement of timber, and I remember the polite 
but obvious doubt with which the bankers in the City greeted 
me when I told them Russia was going to export her timber 
again. Actually the present production of timber in the White 
Sea, the chief timber-exporting region, is now well above that 
of pre-War years; the export of pit props and similar goods is 
two or three times as great; and this year the bankers of the 
City of London and the timber trade have used all their powers 
of persuasion, and even coercion, to prevent Russia from ex- 
panding her exports still further. The production this coming 
year will certainly be 50 per cent., and probably more, above 
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the pre-War figure. This increase of production, unparalleled 
in any country recovering from war, has been accomplished with 
practically no foreign capital investment at all. It has been 
accomplished by an immense investment of capital acquired by 
the Government internally from the profits of the existing Russian 
industries, of which Mr. Penson told us a good deal, particularly 
the textile and oil industries, and by a definite and deliberate 
policy on the part of the Russian Government, more or less with 
the acquiescence of the Russian people. Some would say less 
rather than more; equally the acquiescence of our own people 
in war-time restrictions was less rather than more. The Russians 
have been deliberately going without goods in order to divert 
the money to capital investment. The real savings of a country 
are, of course, the sums which otherwise would have gone into 
actual consumption but have instead gone into investment. 
In order to import as far as was necessary from abroad the 
machinery, plant and so on, required, the definite policy of the 
Government has been to stop absolutely other imports, not 
only of luxuries but of many things which in this country would 
be regarded as necessaries. People cannot understand why 
Russia does not import cloth or leather or tea in the quantities 
usual before the War, or coffee at all. The simple explanation, 
which is perfectly sound and easily verified, is that in this last 
year go per cent., and in the previous year 80 per cent., of all 
the exchange available abroad to the Russian Government or 
Russian trade organisations has been used for the purpose of 
obtaining machinery, tractors, boilers and the necessary raw 
material for the carrying on of their industries. Before the War 
more than half the Russian imports consisted of goods used for 
consumption, a large proportion of a more or less luxurious 
nature. Now the whole financial resources of the country, 
internal and external, have been concentrated on the task of 
building up capital and providing the plant and equipment 
required to develop the industrial and agricultural productivity 
of the country. 

In 1927-28 the Russian Government started on what is called 
the Five Years’ Plan. I am not going into detail about that 
plan—it is all set out in a dozen bulky volumes with enormous 
detail—but it is a plan for increasing the production of the 
country within five years to three times the pre-War figures by 
concentrating deliberately, and in a planned manner, all the 
resources of the country on extending the industries. The plan 
of national production takes into account, not merely the 
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requirements of the industries—machines, plant, raw materials 
and all the rest—but also every detail of Russian life, which will 
be affected. It makes provision for each industry. In the 
cotton industry, for example, more mills have to be built and 
each year the supply of machinery has to be increased, a part 
from Russian factories and a part imported; the necessary raw 
material again is to be partly produced at home and partly 
imported, and there are corresponding plans for the increase 
of cotton production in Turkestan. In addition, provision is 
made in detail for the training of the requisite engineers, foremen, 
technicians and for the necessary supply of workers, all properly 
trained for their tasks. Each industry is taken in this manner 
in turn and linked up with the arrangement for the provision of 
the necessary finances, at home and in foreign valuta, with 
the provision of electricity supplies and of fuel and with the whole 
programme of export and import. To British minds such an 
elaborate scheme seems ridiculous or miraculous. We are not 
very good at planning far ahead—or rather some of us are and 
some of us are not—and we are apt to dismiss all that sort of 
thing as theoretical, a matter for professors and theoretical 
people, but not for practical business men. I am inclined to 
think that our present plight is partly due to this contempt for 
carefully thought out plans. Whether or not this Five Years’ 
Plan is all paper work can be judged by the simple fact that it 
started in operation in September 1927 and has now been running 
for nearly three years. Actual experience up to the present in 
many branches of industry shows that the accomplishment has 
exceeded the Plan. The Plan in these industries has had to be 
revised, not downward, as you would expect, but upward. The oil 
industry is one in which the actual increase is ahead of the 
Plan. 

Taking industry as a whole, the Plan has been slightly ex- 
ceeded, and the objective for the end of this year has been corres- 
pondingly pushed up. But in agriculture the actual figures 
have not reached the Plan and, temporarily at any rate, the agri- 
cultural Plan has been revised downward. This is, of course, 
due mainly to the unsettlement in the conditions of the country- 
side which the scheme of collectivisation is bringing about. 
To those who say this scheme is on too grandiose a scale it is 
fair to recall the first experiment in forward planning, the scheme 
of electrification which Lenin himself introduced in 1920-21. 
He contemplated an increased production of electrical power 
in fifteen years by what seemed then the fabulous figures of 
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1? million kilowatts. At that time most of the electric stations 
had been stopped and the country was in the throes of civil 
war; transport was only at about 20 per cent. of its normal 
capacity. Yet this plan has been actually accomplished in 
under eight years. British machinery, boilers and dynamos 
have played a large part in this accomplishment. At this moment, 
moreover, an additional three million kilowatts of electric power 
are actually in course of production, and, by 1932 or 1933, the 
capacity of Russia for the production of electrical power should 
be approximately seven or eight times that of 1913. 

The whole country and every branch of its activity is concerned 
with the success of this Five Years’ Pian. Factories, farms and, 
of course, also the great co-operative organisation, which handles 
about 60 per cent. of all the retail trade of the country through 
its central organisation and its 30,000 to 40,000 retail societies, 
have each their appointed part to play. And there is a great 
body of opinion, not only in the Government, but also in thousands 
of factories and enterprises throughout the country, which 
believes that the Plan is necessary and can and will succeed, 
just as we in the War believed in the possibility, necessity and 
absolute inevitability of British victory. With our highly 
individual instincts it is difficult to contemplate our working 
on such a basis, but it is much more in keeping with the Russian 
temperament. And the figures up to date show that achievements 
in many respects exceed expectations. Many acquaintances 
of mine in Moscow, foreign journalists and diplomats, who were 
sceptical at first and thought that the Government had bitten 
off more than it could chew, now believe that the Plan will in 
substance be carried out. If it is achieved only as to 50 per 
cent. it will be one of the most remarkable economic feats ac- 
complished in the history of the world. War would certainly 
upset it, and that is why the Russians desire disarmament and 
are so scared of war. The Plan would be delayed, but not 
destroyed, if this year there was a bad harvest. It is difficult 
to say at this stage of the year what the harvest will be like. 
An attempt has been made to carry through in a year and a 
half an enormous change in methods of production and in the 
intimate life of the peasant population. Many people think 
they have attempted to push the process through too fast. They 
are striving to press into five years the change in methods of 
cultivation which took us, in the time of the enclosures, fifty 
years, and this with a fundamental reconstruction of the lives 
and habits of the most ignorant and superstitious peasantry in 
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Europe. It may be they have under-estimated the time it will 
take to carry it through, but it is too early yet to say whether 
this is so or not. It is not at all safe to state that this year’s 
harvest will not be satisfactory. I was informed in Moscow in 
January, by people in contact with the problem, that the actual 
winter sowings were not below those of the previous year. Some 
of the Press in this country a week or two ago gave a hoot 
when it was reported that the plan of spring sowings had only 
been fulfilled as to 50 per cent. This was no doubt true, but 
in many areas the sowings had hardly started. And it is beyond 
the power of even Soviet Russia to sow grain in Siberia when 
tens of thousands of square miles are still under snow. Figures 
dated the 2oth May, 1930, show that in the Ukraine, the Northern 
Caucasus and the Lower Volga—the most important grain 
regions in Russia—the spring sowings of wheat are above last 
year’s by 11 per cent., 10 per cent. and 22 per cent. respectively. 
More significant and important still is it that, for example, in 
the Ukraine two-thirds of the sowings are in the great collective 
farms which have replaced the small peasant holdings which 
had existed for centuries. In the Northern Caucasus also a 
large percentage is from such farms. These will almost certainly 
yield a higher return in wheat, a return more easily collected 
and there is much less waste. This is undoubtedly the year of 
crisis as far as agriculture is concerned, and it is early yet to say 
whether they will pull through. At any rate there is no indication 
of anything like a serious set-back. If Russia has a fair harvest 
she can snap her fingers at the rest of the world; if she has a 
bumper harvest, she will be more prosperous than she has been 
for generations, and will render all previous calculations entirely 
irrelevant. 

What will be the effect of all this on world trade? At the 
present moment Russia’s exports and imports—exports are 
perhaps more important, as they determine imports—have 
been going up steadily year by year until they are each in the 
neighbourhood of £80 million or {90 million. The figures in the 
Plan are calculated to give an export of about {260 million in 
the last year, 1932-33. The industrialisation of Russia, far 
from limiting or diminishing her dependence upon the rest of 
the world for imports and exports, will have precisely the same 
effect as: the industrialisation of the United States or Germany 
had in the thirty or forty years before the War. The trans- 
formation of America from a mainly grain exporting country 
to an industrial country has, in fact, enormously increased her 
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demand for a variety of articles from other countries, and the 
same thing will, I think, happen in Russia. The proposals for 
industrialisation, if successful, will involve an increase of the 
import and export trade to two or three times its present figures. 
Industries will want more and more intricate plant and machinery, 
dependent not on mass production but on the specialised skill 
with which this country is so well endowed. The peasants and 
the industrial towns will want to purchase abroad a great quantity 
and variety of goods which the Russian industry for a very long 
time will certainly not be able to supply. The effect of communal 
life and the great number of things done in groups by people 
banded together will not only make the import of a greater 
variety of goods possible, but will create an entirely new and 
different demand, such as would never have come from Russia 
organised on the old basis of small and poor peasants. For 
example, last September I paid a short visit to some collectives 
far away from any city, right up country and forty or fifty miles 
from the railway. In nearly all of them they had powerful 
radio apparatus and gramophones. Different groups had banded 
together for the provision of amusements and for other interests 
which would have been impossible and indeed incredible in the old 
village. One collective, better equipped than most of them, showed 
great pride in having provided itself with a set of shower and 
other baths. Picture that under the old Russian régime! A 
collective can afford to have centralised feeding arrangements 
and proper cooking apparatus which would have been entirely 
beyond the capacity of the peasants in the old days. Take 
another aspect: the growth of the co-operative movement and 
the centralisation of the supply of bread and similar necessities for 
the whole population of a town has enabled the construction of 
apparatus for bread-baking and communal cooking that other- 
wise would have been impossible. Moscow has two great 
bakeries and Leningrad one, equipped with American or British 
machinery, each one larger than any bakery establishment 
anywhere else in the world. Every town now is striving to equip 
itself with mechanical bread-making apparatus, laundries and 
other arrangements, which are possible when the community is 
organised to do a great many things in common which here 
are done individually. The same with motors. I was talking 
some months ago to the manager of the only motor-lorry factory 
in Russia. When they produced the first motor lorry they were 
deluged with orders from remote villages, where the co- 
operatives, acting for all the peasants, could now buy lorries 
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for general village purposes. In the old days, of course, such a 
market would not have existed. 

Thus the result of Russian economic development as far as 
imports are concerned will undoubtedly be in the direction of 
the purchase abroad of plant and machinery on a large scale, 
and of the most intricate and modern type. As for exports, 
Russia’s development is a matter of the most vital importance 
to the trade of this country and of the world. Russia is now 
financing her industries by exporting beyond her capacity all 
kinds of goods which are needed at home, such as butter and eggs. 
She is exporting more petrol than she ought, more matches, 
even manufactured goods like textiles and goloshes, and so on— 
exporting them because it is the only possible way by which she 
can at present finance the purchases of plant which she must have. 
The only alternative method, of course, would be to finance her 
purchases abroad on ordinary terms, as such purchases are financed 
in other countries by means of long-term loans or credits. If 
loans were obtainable, the exporting—shall I say dumping—of 
these goods would at once stop, because Russia and the Russian 
population does not at all desire that form of self-sacrifice. Until 
that happens I have no doubt that she will continue to export 
goods she needs at home to her own discomfort. 

One other point of very great importance. The centralisation 
of Russian foreign trade in the hands of the Government and 
the capacity which that gives for bulk export creates a new and 
very significant situation in many industries. We have seen 
something of the effect of Russian power to undersell in the 
petrol markets. She can do the same if she pleases in regard to 
matches. She can do the same also with timber, and next 
year, perhaps, with cereals. She has fashioned for herself a 
weapon infinitely more effective in influencing the economics 
of the world than what is ordinarily denounced as propaganda— 
that of her foreign competition. In that she is ahead of general 
developments in the existing trade and industry of the world. 
In Germany the cartels have striven to secure that centralisation 
of purchase and sale which events have shown to be so valuable; 
in the Dominions the Governments have created export boards 
to control the export of goods for the same purpose; we are 
about to do it with regard to coal; and Japan has done it for 
cotton, with disastrous results for Lancashire. In applying the 
principle on national lines to the whole of foreign trade Russia 
has jumped the intervening stages. It not only gives to each 


individual trade the advantage of negotiating with the world 
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as one consumer or one buyer, but also enables the commercial 
tactics of any trade to be linked with those of other trades. It 
has given Russia the power, if she wishes and is prepared to use it, 
to dump at will and almost to an unlimited extent in any 
particular market. I do not say she is likely to do it, but the 
fact that it is possible creates a situation upon which we should 
do well to ponder. 

I shall close now by just repeating that here is a great develop- 
ment in a country endowed with an enormous and rapidly in- 
creasing population, with natural resources almost unlimited in 
extent, with a people disciplined and organised and, as to a very 
great proportion of its population, filled with a determination 
and unity of purpose which, I think, has never been equalled 
in the history of the world. The country has proceeded in the 
last twelve years from a state of hopeless chaos to recovery to a 
degree which no one in this Hall would have believed possible 
five years ago. (How many times have we not heard in this 
Institute in the last ten years that Russia would fall to pieces in 
three months?) She is now embarked on a plan of organisation 
which will vastly increase her economic and commercial strength. 
The problem we British have to face is what is to be our policy. 
It is no good standing aside and pretending Soviet Russia does not 
exist, or that if it does exist it will fall to pieces. If we stand aside, 
other people will step in. One result of our previous abstention 
is that there are no less than fifty American firms with agreements 
with Russia for technical assistance for factory development. 
American engineers are bringing in American methods and 
creating a demand for American goods. There are thirty-five 
such arrangements with German firms. There are only four 
such arrangements with British firms. We depend as no other 
country on our development of foreign trade and on friendly 
co-operative relations with the countries with which we wish to 
trade. In these circumstances it is impossible to suppose that 
our best interests will be forwarded by a policy of inaction. 
The mighty economic weapons Russia is creating—mighty for 
mischief if forced—can be equally effective in adding to the 
prosperity of this country and of the world. If Russia finds the 
possibility of peaceful and orderly development of her national 
life and her internal market—a market greater in possible extent 
than any in the world, two and a half times greater than the 
American market—I believe the energies of her people in the 
next ten or twenty years will be diverted to that problem. If 
that course is made possible and if this country lends a friendly 
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hand, I am convinced we shall profit from it just as much as the 
rest of the world. 


Summarised Record of Remarks of Other Speakers : 


MR. CLEMENT JONES, the Chairman, in opening the meeting, said that 
before the War such subjects as exports and imports, trade and unem- 
ployment, were left, in the main, to men of business, merchants, manu- 
facturers, a section of the Civil Service and a few dons. In those far-off 
halcyon days the late Lord Salisbury was reported to have said, “‘ We 
are all socialists now.” The Chairman thought it might be said with 
equal truth, “ We are all Economists now.” Every newspaper had some 
reference to trade and exports, some attempted explanation of what was 
wrong. Britain was being strangled, so they said, by paying the 
American debt, by paying income tax, by paying for the consequences 
of the War, and by over-production. Then there would follow a list 
of remedies: rationalisation, Empire crusading, a United States of 
Europe, and so on. Gradually, attention would be focussed on some 
particular foreign market and a Government Commission sent out to 
investigate and report. And then, when the report was issued, one 
could discover no mention of over-production, Empire crusading, and 
so on, but all the emphasis was laid on the failure of the British 
manufacturers to produce the type of goods for which there was a 
demand. The ordinary man was left wondering what it all meant. 
Those who had traded with Russia before the War knew how difficult 
it was to trade with her now. He himself had been engaged in the 
leather trade. His firm had obtained large quantities of skins at the 
fairs of Nijni-Novgorod; the skins had been tanned in Philadelphia 
into shoe leather, and sold in St. Petersburg. Since the War Russian 
trade had gone East, penetrating into China and India, and his firm 
had only had one single transaction in Russian skins, which had been 
finally manufactured in Nottingham and sold as shoe-leather in 
Leicester, no doubt to some of Mr. Wise’s constituents. It was almost 
impossible to sell leather in Russia for reasons of credit. The question 
he would like Mr. Wise to answer was how were British traders to buy 
raw materials in Russia so that they could be manufactured and give 
employment in England, and how were they to sell in Russia with 
any of the old pre-War sense of security about trade? 


Mr. Po.takorFF said that he had not heard from the lecturer any 
answer to the question of credits. It suited him to accept the lecturer’s 
argument about the sanctity of the Soviet statistics as well as of the 
figures of H.M. Treasury, for both these sources showed that in the 
past eight years the Soviets had sold in Great Britain for £40,000,000 
more goods than they had bought. It might seem that this balance 
would provide a foundation for buying the leather goods about which 
the Chairman had spoken. But the same figures showed that on the 
other hand the Soviets had bought goods in the United States for 
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£45,000,000 more than they had sold. As the trade balance of Soviet 
Russia was a passive one, evidently the surplus from Great Britain 
had gone to the United States—{£40,000,000 of good British money, 
and British firms were not able to get orders. 

The lecturer had given a picture of the wonderful state in which 
Russia would be in five years’ time, and had revealed the menace of 
her deadly power to dump goods in any market. He had confessed, 
however, that she was obliged to export butter, eggs, etc., although 
her people were hungry, because she wanted credits. If credits from 
Great Britain were needed and were given, could there be any guarantee 
that the surplus from this trade would be left in this country and not 
go to others? 


Mr. F. DEVERELL said that a few weeks: before he had asked the 
candidate of the Labour Party at Fulham why the party opposed 
safeguarding, and the answer was applicable to what the lecturer had 
been saying. It had been that the Labour Party were not such fools as 
to admit goods produced at a lower standard than their own, and if 
necessary they would prohibit such goods. They had just been told 
that Russian trade was being developed by the dumping of goods in 
this country. What attitude would the Labour Party take in con- 
nection with this dumping and the undoubted underselling which 
the Russians were carrying on? The Russians could sell at any price 
they could get and smash markets. They had done it in matches and 
in cotton textiles. There had recently been sold in Lancashire a 
parcel of cotton goods from Russia at a price that would have to be 
paid -for the printing alone of cotton cloth in Lancashire. It was 
well known that the standard of living of the Russian worker was the 
lowest in the world. He thought the United Kingdom lost more work 
on account of Russian propaganda in India, China and other places, 
where it caused a falling off in the demand for British goods, than she 
could gain by anything sold to Russia. Britain was getting the dumped 
goods and the United States was getting the orders. Mr. Wise had 
spoken of the capital which the Russian Government had collected 
internally; had he forgotten that the bulk of the capital invested in 
oil came from England and France? Russia had been able to collect 
capital because she had been relentless in ignoring the ordinary financial 
obligations which governed the people of the rest of the world. 


StR KARL KNUDSEN said that in the first place Mr. Wise must be 
congratulated on his extraordinarily interesting and able address. 
He would certainly refrain from speaking from the political standpoint. 
It was a relief to discuss the question from the purely economic point 
of view. Mr. Wise was right in pointing to the achievement of the last 
ten years as a most wonderful achievement. We now knew perfectly 
well why that achievement was possible and why we had thought it 
impossible. He, the speaker, was not one of those, although he disliked 
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the system of government in Russia, who were for that reason blind to 
the fact that there was in that country an amount of human self- 
sacrifice which demanded our great respect, and on that the increased 
production had been built. What we had to consider, however, was 
this : did we believe that the stupendous experiment going on now was _ 
going to succeed? Did we think from the figures at our disposal that 
it was possible? In Plato’s American Republic he had read that while 
in Europe we all worshipped Aristotle as the ‘“‘ Master of those that 
know,” over there they referred to the “ Detroit Oracle” as “‘ The 
Master of those who guess.” On the Five Years’ Plan we were working 
on guess-work. The reason which made him doubt whether Russia 
could carry out her programme was this: we were dealing with a 
country of 150 million people and were talking of industrialising that 
country. In such a large country it was almost as difficult to judge as 
in dealing with astronomical figures. Previous to the War Russia’s 
imports amounted to £140 million sterling, and if the British con- 
tribution was a guide, 28 per cent. was represented by machinery 
and plant for industrial purposes. We knew from the Soviet figures 
that 38 per cent. of present imports of {90 million sterling consisted 
of machinery. Now this was considerably less than the pre-War 
imports of a similar kind. Not only was the amount as expressed in 
money less, but that money had less purchasing power, and on the top 
of this there was all the renewal necessary after years of war and revolu- 
tion. Was it possible for industrial plant of the present amount to 
industrialise the whole country as Mr. Wise hoped? If they could 
increase production of exportable produce as they hoped to do, very 
much might be done. No doubt Mr. Wise would answer that the 
production of machinery in Russia itself had much increased. He 
believed it had, but if you started from a very low figure, the increase 
might be found not to cover the reduction in imports of industrial 
plant as compared with that before the War. 

Also as regards the figures of production in Russia there were other 
considerations. He was not in a position to prove it, but we heard 
things which he did not think could be entirely without foundation. 
In the Russian Press recently there were complaints about the quality 
of boots and shoes, and the manufacturers replied they would give a 
guarantee—they would guarantee them for one month. This was ina 
paper called The Economic Life of Russia. A friend of his, not un- 
friendly to the new régime, was speaking sadly about developments, 
and told him that he had received a letter from one of his friends who 
said that he used to be able to buy trousers which lasted for a year, but 
that now, to be decently clad, he had to have a new pair once a month 
His purpose in citing these things was to elicit information. One 
instance might be mentioned which could not be gainsaid. A reference 
to Lloyd’s List showed two steamers, the Abhazia and Adjaria. They 
were launched in 1927. Probably they were commenced some years 
previously. A note stated that it was hoped to get them ready for 
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sea by the spring of 1930. He did not know whether they were ready. 
That kind of industry would spell ruin elsewhere. It might be coupled 
with a report from Archangel printed quite recently on the arrival of 
the first ships to load timber. Eight thousand workers were needed 
in this port, and only 2000 were available. It was said that it would 
be easy to load the first steamers, but they were very anxious about 
the future. They had been promised mechanical apparatus, fifty 
motors, but they had not arrived, also motor lorries, but they had 
not arrived. The present authorities in Russia may be very 
proud of the fact that they had increased the export of timber from 
the White Sea from 250,000 to 470,000 standards. Now they were 
aiming at increasing it to 600,000 standards. The reports of captains 
of vessels as to the inefficiency of the labour from lack of food entitled 
us, however, to be doubtful. Last year Russia was so anxious to 
obtain money that timber while well cut was shipped green, with the 
result that large quantities very quickly became discoloured. It was 
instances of that kind that made one doubt whether those factors 
which would ruin one country could be without effect in another. 

A very loyal supporter of the régime said when he was here not 
very long ago, “ We have this Five Year Plan and we shall stake a 
great deal on it. In my opinion it depends on one thing. Will the 
Russian people be able, after all the sacrifices they have made, to go 
through the additional suffering which they will be called upon to face 
if this Plan is to succeed? ” 

We could not ignore the fact that Russia used to export 12 million 
tons of grain, worth, say, at least £80 million. An export of mineral 
oils worth £15 million was no substitute for {80 million, the loss of 
which made a big hole in purchasing power. He had no complaint to 
make on the score of What they bought or where they bought. We 
had no right to say they ought to use in this country all the money we 
paid for their exports. It would be contrary to the trade system which 
we had adopted. But the fact remained that this country had pur- 
chased more than a quarter of the exports of Russia, more financing 
had been provided for Russia in London than in any other country— 
the Americans were certainly not willing to do what we did during the 
black years—why then should a threat be made against us of the di- 
version of orders because for three years they did not have diplomatic 
privileges, which they never had in America? Why should orders for 
that reason be diverted from this country to the United States? He 
felt we must watch this experiment with interest, but as a business 
man he did not think we ought to be called upon to finance it. We 
said that 6} per cent. discount rate strangled trade here; Russia 
has to pay at least 20 per cent. on credits. He thought we had good 
reason for acting with caution. 


Mr. MeEtTcaLF, speaking as one who visited Russia on an average 
twice every year, said he found the meeting most disturbing. In 
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Moscow there was greater activity than ever before, everybody was 
talking about the Five Year Plan and working for it ; whereas questions 
had been raised at the meeting in all seriousness which might well 
have been put four or five years ago, but which should have been 
settled long since. 

He had listened to an American recently who had informed an 
English audience that 600 American engineers and industrialists were 
to visit Russia this year to teach the Russians. That master of 
industry, Mr. Ford, had concluded a five-year agreement to instruct 
them how to make motor-cars, stipulating, however, that 10,000 cars a 
year were to be supplied during that period from the Ford Works in 
Detroit. Over a thousand Russian engineers were to be in the United 
States this year learning American methods. Was Britain going to 
continue talking while America was getting so busy? Why had it 
taken so long for the British Government to thrash out outstanding 
questions with the Russian Government? A very eminent board of 
business men had been appointed with members like Lord Barnby and 
Sir Josiah Stamp, which was all to the good, but they had so many 
irons in the fire that it was impossible for them to give more than a 
few hours a week to the problems before that board, which covered 
economic matters generally as well as Russian questions. Yet was 
any other question so important to our industry, dealing as it did with 
such enormous sums both in respect of old debts as well as new export 
orders, which Britain might obtain from the only market in the world 
that could make any substantial difference to our half-empty shops and 
our unemployment problem. What we should press home to the 
Government was the urgent need of a special committee, for Russian 
questions only, with instructions to spend their time alternately in 
Moscow and London, and to thrash out every idea until a solution is 
arrived at. 


Mr. MARSHALL, in regard to the question of trade between Great 
Britain and Russia, stated that he was satisfied as to the safety of 
granting credit to Russia. He was an engineer and as such had 
always to consider ‘‘ factors of safety.” There are three factors of 
safety as regards credit business with Russia. Firstly, the Russian 
Budget is based on a five years’ period and results realised are brought 
in annually and the budget re-cast at the end of each year. Secondly, 
the Russian Government can only pay for trade credits by exports 
and, as the Government controls both exports and imports, Russian 
purchases abroad are varied in accordance with the value of exports. 
Thirdly, the Russian Government controls all industries and is there- 
fore able to make use of a surplus in any one direction to cover any 
deficit in another. 

Bankers are so accustomed to consider their factor of safety as 
being entirely confined to transactions being spread over a number 
of individual undertakings that in practice they are inclined to con- 
sider the second and third factors mentioned as sources of weakness 
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rather than strength and are thus inclined to regard as more satis- 
factory the granting of, in oto, much larger credits to a large number 
of individually weaker concerns rather than to one much stronger 
concern possessing the ramifications and elasticity of all the individual 
concerns put together. 

Could Russian statistics be relied on? He had no hesitation in 
answering in the affirmative. It was difficult enough, as individual 
concerns had found at times, to ‘“‘ fake” the statistics of one concern 
and the idea of faking successfully the statistics of such an enormous 
group of concerns as the Russian Government included was so un- 
thinkable as to be absurd. 

Russia to-day is passing through a period internally as regards 
food, clothing, etc., which could very truly be compared with that 
passed through by ourselves during the War. Just as our own Govern- 
ment had then successfully taught the people the necessity of economy 
for the nation’s good, so Russia taught her people the need for parsi- 
mony at home in favour of increased exports to enable them to achieve 
the Five Years’ Plan and, not only so, but to achieve it—‘‘ the Indus- 
trialisation of Russia ’—largely out of income. 

Does it pay us to trade with Russia? This country requires, more 
than anything else, export markets to revive its home industries and 
Russia offers the largest, undeveloped but ready for development, 
market in the world and will continue to do so for many years to 
come. In thanking Mr. Wise for his lecture he had no hesitation in 
stating that this country needed Russian trade and that it was not 
only safe but safer than trade with most countries. 


A MEMBER asked if it was any part of the Five Years’ Plan to make 
an effort to pay any of the debt Russia owed to Great Britain. 


A MEMBER inquired what steps British industrialists, bankers, or 
the Government should take in order that Britain might gain and not 
lose by the industrial expansion of Russia. 


Mr. WISE, replying to Sir Karl Knudsen’s question as to whether 
the Russian people could support the burdens put upon them by the 
Plan, said that on a previous occasion, some years ago, Sir Karl had 
made even gloomier prophecies of Russia’s future, but he had now 
handsomely admitted that most of his prophecies had been falsified by 
events. He thought it would prove so in this case. From the facts 
and figures he had quoted there was reason to suppose the success so 
far achieved in the progressive industrialisation and economic prosperity 
of Russia would continue. It was not, of course, certain but there 
were many indications that the Plan would substantially succeed. If 
its success was only partial it would still give rise to a problem in world 
trade of vital importance to Great Britain. If he had made this point 
clear he would have attained his object. 

With regard to the quality of the goods produced, it was quite 
true some were bad; they probably were bad also before the War. 
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The trousers Sir Karl’s friend had got before the War probably came 
from abroad, and he was now getting what the majority of the people 
had been accustomed to. When he himself had been engaged during 
the War in helping to control distribution of food supplies in London, 
East and West End had been treated alike for quantity and quality, 
and both had been surprised and astonished. Neither had known.that 
such meat as they obtained existed; East London for one reason and 
West London for quite another. The great co-operative purchasing 
organisation which handled the consumable goods was constantly in 
conflict with the industries as to the quality of the goods supplied. 
It was constantly carrying on a campaign to get the prices down and the 
quality up, and he thought some results were being secured. 

The Russian people had got used to a shortage of food supplies 
and were accustomed to go without new clothes. The effective life 
of Russia was in the generation that had grown to manhood and woman- 
hood since the Revolution. Their ideals had been framed by the 
revolutionary régime. They were trained and prepared for the struggle 
to achieve them. 

It had been asked why orders were diverted to the United States. 
They had been diverted during the years 1927-29 in the first place 
because it had been difficult to place them in England. It had often 
taken about three months to get an expert into the country, and then 
he could never be certain that he might not be turned out in a week’s 
time before his job could be finished. Great Britain had appeared to 
want neither the orders nor the people. The second was true but the 
first was probably not true. The Russians had got all the facilities 
they wanted in Berlin and New York, and naturally had placed their 
orders there. Since the renewal of relations orders had increased to 
twice or three times their previous amount. He thought this increase 
would continue. 

He hoped that the negotiations referred to by Mr. Metcalf, which 
were about to open, would reach a satisfactory conclusion. They 
must bear in mind that every penny which Russia had to pay in excess 
for credit meant a penny less available for the purchase of British goods. 

With regard to the general safety of credits, Mr. Marshall had given 
very cogent reasons for the granting of credits and the encouragement 
of Russia’s industrial development and trade. For the past twelve 
years Russia had fulfilled every financial arrangement made in Great 
Britain with absolute punctuality. There was not a single penny of 
bad debt made in that period. Somebody might ask how they could 
be sure she would not suddenly refuse to pay anything more? He 
would ask those engaged in business to consider that suggestion 
seriously, to think of the extent of Russian plans for industrial develop- 
ment, of the way in which every year they would be more, not less, 
dependent on trade and the increase of exports and imports, and then 
* to ask themselves how Russia could expect to get the machinery and 
plant she needed from abroad if she were to commit any action which 
would cut her off from the trade of the world. Having built up her 
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economic position, internally and externally, with so much suffering 
and self-sacrifice, what conceivable object could she have in doing 
anything which would so certainly bring about its destruction as the 
failure to meet her obligations? Someone had mentioned the Lena 
Goldfields. With regard to that there was no doubt a good deal to be 
said on both sides. The Russian Government, it was stated, had 
interfered with the Company, raided the premises, examined secret 
documents and arrested members of the staff. But the British case 
for protest against this would be stronger if there had not been a very 
good, or rather bad, precedent here for such a proceeding. He re- 
ferred to the Arcos Raid. It was obvious that the more Russia 
developed her industry and became linked up with the trade of the 
world, the more she would depend on maintaining her credit with the 
rest of the world. The last thing that she wished to go back to was a 
condition of blockade. . 

One speaker had asked if Russia meant to pay any of the debt 
owing between the two Governments. All he could say on that point 
was that it formed part of the general political problem, and involved 
not only claims by Great Britain on Russia but counter-claims also. 
No other country except this country in relation to the U.S.A. had yet 
paid any substantial part of its War debts. The debt Russia owed 
the British Government was largely for munitions used for Allied 
purposes in the War. He did not think there was any real hope of 
regaining any substantial part of that. It had been employed in a 
common purpose and enterprise, and there was an enormous amount to 
be said from the Russian side as to the fairness of the account. The 
situation with regard to commercial debts was different, and here 
there was a hope that with reasonable good-will and common sense 
a settlement might be arrived at within the following few months. 

In regard to the question as to what steps the business men of 
the country could take to regain a fair share of the Russian trade, he 
thought they were moving in the right direction by putting themselves 
into friendly relations with the Russians. Business relations must be 
broadened and deepened. Russia would continue to expand with or 
without British financial aid. Her Five Years’ Plan was not based on 
any loans from abroad, but if she succeeded in getting such loans her 
privations would be lessened to her great advantage ; and her industrial 
development would be correspondingly assisted. The vital thing was 
to look at the present and future and not to be obsessed by the events 
of twelve years ago. 

Mr. Wise concluded by saying that he had endeavoured to deal with 
the situation objectively, though he did not suppose he could escape 
the charge of bias. The Russian Plan was now beyond the stage of 
experiment and she was taking a vital share in the trade of the world. 
It was therefore of the utmost importance to Great Britain that 
British opinion should appreciate the facts not as individuals might 
wish them to be, but as they actually were. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 
UNDERLYING ANTAGONISMS IN THE 
PACIFIC 


Address at a Section Meeting on May a2tst, 1930 
By J. B. ConDLIFFE 
Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
Tue Hon. H. A. Wynpuaw in the Chair. 


WHEN I recovered my breath from the title which Mr. 
Wyndham gave me for this evening’s lecture—‘ The Economic 
and Social Movements underlying Antagonisms in the Pacific ’’— 
I thought immediately of the words with which one of the papers 
prepared for our Honolulu Conference opened. Dr. Gregory 
wrote—‘‘ The Pacific Ocean is a huge affair, broad, and deep, 
and long,” and, I might add, it has many movements, not all of 
them pacific. 

The questions that one ought to face in a subject of this kind 
seem to me to include first of all the inquiry, Do social and 
economic movements underlie political antagonisms? Is it 
necessary to study social problems and dig painstakingly into 
economic facts in order to find a basis for political arrangements ? 
I think most students of history would answer that query in the 
affirmative. One has only to consider political arrangements of 
the past which have failed to take into account such social move- 
ments and have consequently soon been in the melting-pot. I 
do not propose to prove this thesis but to pass on to the next 
question. 

What are the social movements which are important at present 
in the Pacific, and how have they arisen? A New Zealander is 
tempted to begin any review of the Pacific by saying something 
about the Maoris and the great migrations that peopled the 
Pacific, but I will content myself by reminding you that there 
are many more people in the Pacific island area than is generally 
realised. They are wards of civilisation, and these social move- 
ments are important for them if not for us. I should like to remind 
you that Mr. Keesing made a list of the dependent population 
and reached a number of over seventy millions, not, of course, in 
Polynesia and the eastern islands, but in Java and such places 
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as French Indo-China. Among these people at the present time 
social and economic movements are not inconsiderable, as various 
disturbances in Java and Indo-China, and our own trouble in 
Samoa, have shown us recently. 

The problems which have been created in the Pacific are 
largely those which have come from the out-thrust of the indus- 
trial revolution which in the nineteenth century transformed first 
of all Great Britain and then the whole of Europe. Thus, in the 
sense that the forces now changing various countries of the 
Pacific originated here, the problems are of our own making. 
After the Napoleonic wars Europe had a breathing space and 
recovered from almost civil war to develop the new methods of 
production. Then the influence of Great Britain and later other 
European nations began to be felt in the Pacific. It is not a 
coincidence that 1840 was not only the year in which the first 
ships sailed into harbour and founded the most distant of British 
settlements, but also the year in which Great Britain came into 
conflict with the ancient civilisation of China. 

If Great Britain was to open up China in 1840, it was the 
United States which was to take the decisive step in Japan twelve 
years later. In the ’forties and ’fifties the United States con- 
sisted for the most part of the New England colonies, The 
people lived, liked the British, on the sea and were rivals in trade 
even on the New Zealand coast. American clippers were com- 
peting with British clippers in the tea trade, and it was no 
accident, therefore, that an American ship opened up trade with 
Japan. Shortly afterwards the Americans were beaten at sea 
by the enterprise of the Cunard line, which used iron hulls for 
its ships and, lured by the great continent behind them, they 
began to follow what has been called their ‘“‘ manifest destiny,” 
to colonise the Middle West. That process has brought them 
again into the Pacific, and one of the major facts in any con- 
sideration of the modern world is that the United States and 
Canada turn to the west for development. The centre of density 
of population shifts many miles further west with each census. 
Added to this there is the fact that modern China and Japan 
have so many opportunities for the increase of trade that the 
westward pull on the population is considerably increased. 

If the United States and Canada face west, Russia still faces 
east, and in the development of frontier regions like Manchuria 
and the modification of the old civilisation of China one must add 
to the forces from Europe and America these new forces, not 
yet measured, coming from Soviet Russia. 
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I said earlier that the problems of the Pacific were of our own 
making in the sense that the forces originated here. It might 
have been on the whole more satisfactory for us if we could have 
stopped the industrial revolution at its second stage, when we 
had our great trading expansion, and applied mechanical power 
to our shipping. We then laid the whole world under tribute for 
raw materials and turned these islands into the workshop of the 
world. But I need hardly remind you that in achieving that 
position Great Britain herself went through a great social and 
political revolution. It can hardly be doubted that the shifting 
of the population from south to north within Great Britain and 
the change in the status of the various classes in the community 
were responsible for such developments as the advent of demo- 
cratic government, the liberalising of the franchise, popular 
education, and the general raising of the common man into a 
much more powerful and privileged position than he had 
before. 

The same forces which worked this change in Great Britain 
have been taken to the Far East. In India, China and Japan 
there has been going on a commerce of ideas far more important 
than the commerce of commodities. New ideas have been 
presented by Western methods of education, universities, the 
establishment of missionary enterprise, and by the mere fact of 
contact itself, bringing the people into touch with different ways 
of living. They hear about such notions as nationality, demo- 
cracy, progress—which, on the whole, is quite a new notion— 
and the importance of the individual; all these things we take 
for granted in our lives and too much for granted when repre- 
sentatives of our countries go to the East. 

Another fact we should not lose sight of is that since 1914 
European civilisation has not had either the prestige or the united 
front it formerly had in China, and to some extent in Japan. 
The spectacle of people who had been admired, feared and served, 
not only fighting each other but explaining each other’s defects 
and vices to the people of the East, has certainly not helped 
European hegemony. The result of this is very far-reaching. 
I might mention, in passing, the very painful impression left on 
my mind by the condition of the White Russians in China. 

In this situation there seem two possible courses for us to take. 
One can rule and govern, if necessary by force, repressing dan- 
gerous movements, or one may feel such a policy is not only 
ethically wrong but probably suicidal, and therefore try to co- 
operate with the Oriental peoples. In either case it is wise, and 
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necessary, to try to learn what is going on among them, whether 
we use the knowledge for government or for co-operation. 

What I am going to say to-night is a conception of Pacific 
problems developed and formulated as a result of discussions with 
others engaged in the research work of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. It is the way in which those scholars who are not 
primarily interested in immediate problems view the social and 
economic movements of our day. Some of these studies may 
seem a little remote from practical affairs. It is sometimes 
difficult to see how a collection of statistics about the production 
of coal in Japan forty or fifty years ago is going to aid in meeting 
the problems in Manchuria, but the social scientist is rapidly 
getting to the point reached long ago by the physicist and chemist 
and biologist. He wants accurate analysis and will not generalise 
until the facts have come along. Unfortunately in the Pacific 
facts are missing. We do not know, for instance, the real popu- 
lation of China. The latest estimate is little over three hundred 
millions, but I have seen an estimate of six hundred millions. 
We do not know whether the population is increasing or decreas- 
ing. We do not know for certain the comparative density of 
different areas. No social scientist is going to draw conclusions 
until he has more certain information. 

The relation to problems of immediate interest is that they 
provide a background or general trend to which solutions must 
conform. There may be more than one kind of solution 
which will fit the general situation in our field, but one may be 
in line with the general trend while the other may not and must 
therefore be considered impossible. It is the general trend, the 
slow underlying movement of social affairs, that we are trying 
to study in the research work of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

As scholars look at the Pacific, the first question they ask is, 
naturally, What is the ground plan, the organisation of social life 
in these countries; what is it we are disturbing? The social life 
of China and Japan is primarily of an agrarian order. The main 
industries of China are still agricultural, and the vast bulk of 
the population is engaged in tilling the soil. The information 
we have about it which is at all accurate is very slight indeed, 
much slighter than anyone realises until he begins to try and 
work on it. What, for example, is the effect upon the cottage 
industries, which have given employment to the peasant popula- 
tion in the winter evenings or even during the day, of the cheap 
imported goods or the cheap manufactured goods from the towns ? 
In many places in China there is now proceeding what an English 
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economic historian described as ‘‘ the long tragedy of the hand- 
loom weavers,”’ a steady lowering of the standard of living of 
what was formerly a rather privileged and skilled class. When 
some of the extra receipts of the agricultural worker are taken 
away he has no chance whatever of maintaining his standard of 
living. This impoverishment is going on among large numbers 
in China to-day. This does not mean that there is no increase in 
the prosperity of the country. The industries in the towns may 
flourish and factories increase so that the total income of China 
is higher, but still this problem of equilibrium is very acute and 
costly for all sections of the people. As a result there tends to 
grow up a widespread feeling of discontent. It is not without its 
significance that the country districts of China should be as 
troubled as in recent years they have been. The Chinese peasant 
is a peace-loving person, but under the stress of economic pressure 
he is becoming very difficult to deal with and it is not easy to 
know what is the best thing to be done. If the experience of 
Europe is any guide there will ultimately be some form of 
agrarian revolution such as we had in England, the consolidation 
of small holdings into more workable areas, and different 
methods of agriculture. The Chinese farmer, although he is 
skilled in some ways without parallel, has a great deal to learn 
about scientific farming. In Great Britain the peasantry lost 
the ownership of the land, and land taxation which used to provide 
a large part of the revenue was almost entirely dropped. 

It is to investigate such problems as these that most of our 
research money has gone in the University of Nanking. Before 
any reasoned opinion can be formed the agricultural economist 
wants to know the answer to questions such as: What is the 
size of a farm in China? What is the rent? the taxation? the 
productivity? and so on. In two or three years’ time we shall 
have at least a sample census of a fairly large area in China which 
will give an answer to questions such as these. 

A question closely allied to population and food supply is that 
of migration, which is very extensive in the Pacific area. We 
started on this question, as the Institute of Pacific Relations 
starts on most things, from the immediate political situation 
causing the Immigration Restriction Acts passed by the United 
States in 1924. We then began to study the facts beneath 
the migration. The movement of the Chinese farmers to Man- 
churia, to British Malaya and to Java, also to other regions, is 
one of the major movements of people in history. In 1927 over 
a million and a quarter people went from Northern China into 
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Manchuria, of whom sixty per cent. stayed in permanent settle- 
ments. This number is almost equal to the whole population of 
New Zealand. The number through the port of Singapore runs 
every year into hundreds of thousands. Then in China itself 
there is domestic migration, population shifting from one district 
to another. An export of Canadian flour to Shanghai suddenly 
sprang up. The flour was for the region south of the Yangtse, 
a rice-eating region. The reason for this was that famine had 
driven out peasants who had moved across the river into a more 
densely populated part and had taken their wheat-eating habits 
with them, thus creating a demand for Canadian flour. Thus 
races in China change and create problems for the future. China 
with a larger number of its population in towns exposed to 
European influences is going to be a very different matter from 
China with a scattered peasant population just as the European- 
isation of Japan is making her a different country. 

Following on these problems are those of increasing trade and 
tariffs. No small part of the Japanese sensitiveness in foreign 
affairs comes from the fact that they feel hemmed in by a ring 
of hostile or at least unfriendly peoples. Their people are not 
allowed to go anywhere. Wherever there is a desirable country 
there are Immigration Acts and they cannot send their. goods 
in vicarious emigration past the tariff barriers. 

Beyond trade, tariffs and shipping we have tried to tackle 
the problems of industrialisation, and particularly of movements 
of capital. . In this Chatham House has been of great help to us 
by co-operation in one of the most important projects. The 
books which Professor Moulton and Professor Remer will write 
on the international financial position of China and Japan will 
add considerably to our knowledge of foreign trade and investment. 

In the same way Professor Franklin Ho is working in Tientsin 
upon the problems of industrialisation. The process of collecting 
information is slow but goes on satisfactorily. One industry is 
taken and studied carefully, the carpet industry to begin with. 
The number of factories, the number of workers and all relevant 
facts are obtained. Then the investigators take up the cotton 
industry, and so on, till a complete picture of the facts is obtained. 

The fate of such an important city as Shanghai is bound to 
come up for decision in a few years, and decisions will be forced 
one way or another, laying down the lines of future government 
in that great metropolitan area. The decisions will be taken 
with more intelligence and insight, and will be more likely to last, 
if we can arrive at a reasonable estimate of the extent to which 
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that industrial city may change as regards the composition of 
its population. 

I have said nothing about diplomatic and political problems. 
Research programmes tend to start at the bottom, political 
discussions tend to start at the top. The Institute conferences 
do discuss political influences, but if the research workers do not 
collect the facts of social and economic movements the work of 
the Institute will not keep its true proportions. The research 
worker tends to believe that it may be of more importance ultim- 
ately to know the fate of the peasantry in China, and the pace of 
industrialisation, than to know the exact incidents in matters 
of immediate political importance. For the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, as indeed for all bodies that study international 
questions, the importance of scientific research work is obvious 
and I need not do more than state it. Everybody can agree 
upon the need for facts, although it is not possible for everybody 
to agree upon their interpretation or their use. It was a Japanese 
scholar of considerable reputation who said to the Secretary of 
the Institute, ““ We are willing to co-operate with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations because this is the first time that such a 
movement has come to the Far East with nothing to sell, nothing 
to teach and nothing to preach.” If this Institute of Pacific 
Relations is to be anything more than another foreign institution 
studying Eastern peoples, another form of the missionary move- 
ment but on a scientific basis, it is very important we should keep 
the full respect and co-operation of the Oriental people themselves. 
By this I do not mean to suggest that there will not be by-products 
of political understanding from the meeting of such people as 
we get at the Institute conferences, such by-products are bound 
to come, but it depends entirely on the character and importance 
of the people who meet, how valuable they will be. They will, 
however, be more permanently valuable in so far as the Institute 
is firmly established on a secure basis of fact. 


Summarised record of other speakers : 


COLONEL SMALLWOOD said he would like to ask the speaker what 
the conditions of the seventy million people under European tutelage 
were like as compared with that of those under their own governments. 
He would include the Maoris under British tutelage, the people of 
Cochin China under French tutelage, and the people of those islands 
under Japanese tutelage. He did not think there was any doubt as 
to why the migration of the Chinese was taking place. Their country 
was overrun with bandits, and the people went in masses to places 
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where they were assured of decent treatment, where they could be sure 
of the next day’s work and the next day’s pay. 

The speaker had referred to the loss of prestige from the enormous 
hordes of poor Russians, and every foreigner who lived in China had 
experienced this. In Harbin, for instance, although there were 
200,000 Russians and only 100,000 Chinese, the Russians were abso- 
lutely the under-dogs. Colonel Smallwood had seen a Russian police- 
man in a Chinese uniform being knocked about by a Chinese sergeant 
and struck with a stick. Conditions had improved since the railway 
dispute and the Chinese had become more polite to the Russians. 

The question of factory conditions was one of great interest. He 
thought the factories run by foreigners were immeasurably better 
than those run by the Chinese themselves. 

Colonel Smallwood said he could give fifty other reasons to demon- 
strate the advantage of European tutelage, and he would like the 
speaker to comment on his comparison of conditions. 


DAME ADELAIDE ANDERSON said she would like to know how far 
the inquiry into factory conditions had gone. Was there a centre of 
research in Shanghai? Her experience of factories in China had been 
that although a few great foreign-owned industries, such as the 
British American Tobacco Company and the International Export 
Company, certainly led the way as regarded provision for the welfare 
of the workers, yet some large Chinese-owned factories were by no 
means so very far behind. Japanese cotton factories held a special 
position in regard to modern structure and organisation. She would 
be interested to know what industries were forging ahead. Her last 
point was a query as to whether the industrialisation of China could 
proceed at any distance from water transport and sea-ports until there 
was an organised system of railway development. 


ADMIRAL Dewar asked if there were any Japanese emigration to 
Manchuria and, if so, whether it was organised by the Government or 
sporadic. Was there any emigration to the Straits Settlements or to 
the Dutch East Indies? He believed they were free to go into these 
territories. Were they allowed to enter New Guinea, or was it barred 
like Australia ? 


A MEMBER inquired if there was any movement of the Japanese 
into the North Island. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said the lecturer had brought out the 
magnitude of the field for research. He had been looking at the map 
of China marking the industries and products of that country, which 
ranged from coal to lotus-flowers, and had talked to Dr. Rajchmann 
on his return from the League’s health mission, and had been impressed 
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by the magnitude of this field for research. Se far, it seemed from the 
lecturer's account, the experts had merely touched the fringe of that 
vast enterprise. What were the prospects for future expansion of this 
work ? 


Mr. LIONEL CurTIsS said he would like to stress a point which 
applied as much to the work of Chatham House as to that of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. The speaker had emphasised the 
vastness of the field for research in the Pacific; the field before Chatham 
House was even vaster—the whole subject of international affairs. 
The means of research, human, financial and physical, were always 
limited and the field was unlimited. In the course of years it had 
gradually dawned upon his own mind that they had never faced at all 
the most important aspect of research, the primary question of dis- 
covering which were the most profitable subjects on which to devote 
such resources as were available, which were the most vital problems 
and what their order of importance and relation to each other. There 
was a danger, especially-with economists, of using the word “ fact ” 
only in the sense of calculable economic facts, but such calculable facts 
were not the only facts which determined human relations. He had 
been astonished, when he actually visited China, by the number of 
problems which immediately confronted him which had scarcely even 
been mentioned by the experts, especially by the number of non- 
economic problems. The explanation was that they did not lend 
themselves to tabulation and were incapable of assessment. 

Before he had been many weeks in China he had realised that if 
order was to come out of chaos it must be based on what the British 
meant by self-government. In this connection one of the most 
fundamental factors was the absence of legal ideas. Legal concep- 
tions and ideas involved the whole subject of the relations of all kinds 
between human beings. People, especially Orientals, constantly 
placed in antithesis Western and Eastern legal ideas as if they were 
different things but on the same plane. He would not hesitate to 
say that, in his view, what were called Eastern legal ideas bore the 
same relation to Western ideas as false science bore to true science, as 
astrology and alchemy bore to astronomy and chemistry. That sort 
of fact was apt to be missed in studying a concrete field. 

Chatham House and the Institute of Pacific Relations were trying 
to do something absolutely new and of great importance for the 
future. They were trying to apply to these less calculable factors in 
human life the methods of research applied with such immense results 
to the exact and determinate facts of nature. The first things to be 
done could only be found out by looking at the field as a whole. There 
was no cut-and-dried method. The men who were to do the work 
must have a sense of values, and must make out not only the economic 
and social facts but also what would enable those concerned to take 
right action. 
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COLONEL PiGGoTT said he could not agree with the lecturer that the 
peasants in Japan were a possible source of danger and even revolution. 
He considered they were, as in most countries, one of the main sources 
of strength. The sections of the army recruited from the peasantry, 
moreover, were on the whole better than those recruited from the 
towns. 

Colonel Smallwood, he said, had stolen his thunder about migration. 
The Chinese went to Manchuria to get into peace and quiet, away 
from their own unfortunate country; and, arising out of that, in some 
countries, for example Malaya and Siam, they occasionally forgot they 
were no longer in China. 

Admiral Dewar had raised a point in connection with the 
historical aspect of migration as regards Japan. In the last half- 
century he thought only half a million Japanese had emigrated—not a 
very striking figure. 

With regard to European prestige in the East, the individual 
counted tremendously. All who lived in the East would agree that 
every young business man who went out to. Shanghai, Yokohama or 
anywhere else, was as much an ambassador of his country as any 
official Ambassador could be; by him and his actions, England was 
_ judged. This was not always remembered. ; 


A MEMBER said that the main underlying factor of the antagonisms 
was social. Europeans and Americans treated the Chinese and 
Japanese as inferior persons under tutelage. One of the first things 
needed was to get rid of this superiority complex. There was far too 
much of what Colonel Smallwood described as tutelage. The Chinese 
would not stand the attitude of-the schoolmaster and the Japanese had 
long rejected it. 


Dr. RUSHTON PARKER said it had been stated at a meeting of 
the Central Asian Society that a hundred million Chinese had recently 
flocked into Manchuria, but that the Japanese would not go. It 
seemed they had the same objections to going to Formosa. Why was 
this when they were so overcrowded at home? 

His impression, when recently touring India, Burma, Ceylon, Dutch 
East Indies, Philippines, Siam, Cochin China and Cambodia, was that 
the people in Siam were just as happy and prosperous and well 
governed as in countries under European control. At first he thought 
the Dutch East Indies better governed than Ceylon, but concluded 
that it was because the Malays were a more self-respecting people and 
easier to govern than the Tamils and Cingalese. He referred particularly 
to the begging habit which was prevalent in Ceylon everywhere, but 
non-existent in the Dutch East Indies and in the Philippines. 


COMMANDER WILLIAMS said that on the subject referred to by 
Mr. Curtis he would like to suggest that it was because the phenomena 
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were not understood that the factors underlying them were regarded 
as indeterminate. Were not the big antagonisms which swept through 
nations really the result of natural causes not fully understood and 
tabulated ? 


Mr. GERALD CAMPBELL, British Consul-General at San Francisco, 
spoke on the problems of Chinese and Japanese immigration into Cali- 
fornia. Chinese and Japanese are badly wanted there for stooping 
labour,- such as the picking of strawberries, asparagus and similar 
products, but against this must be placed the question of population. 
Americans, if they cannot have children and go to the movies, go to 
the movies, but the Oriental has different ideas and, if steamship com- 
panies were to bring half a million Chinese and Japanese into California, 
the Oriental population would soon exceed the Occidental. This is a 
problem affecting California and her sister Pacific Coast States and 
does not arouse much, or any, feeling in the other States of the 
Union. 

From the economic point of view there is not so general an 
interest shown as might be expected, since most people are spending 
more time and effort in finding present markets for their superfluous 
goods than in cultivating future markets. None the less, certain 
financial concerns are active, especially in China, while the two local 
steel corporations have been bought up of late by the United States 
Steel and the Bethlehem Steel respectively, and just a few are looking 
forward to the day when steel will be sent across to the Yangtse 
for the manufacture there of ships for the Chinese with Chinese labour. 
A research professor has recently returned from an extensive tour 
of the Orient whither he went to study the markets for Californian 
fruits, but his report is not very favourable. If and when China does 
come into the market for commodities of every type, San Francisco 
will surely go ahead very fast, and the rapidly increasing sky-scrapers 
will justify their existence even more perhaps than they do to-day. 


Mr. ConDLiFrE, in reply, said that with regard to Chinese factory 
conditions, there were certainly some Chinese-run factories where 
conditions were good. In others were found all kinds of abuse of child 
labour, women’s labour and even adult male labour—the same con- 
ditions as might be found in the reports of the Factory Commission in 
England in the ’thirties and ’forties of the previous century. It was 
in the workshop rather than the larger factory that conditions were 
worst, the badly organised, under-capitalised form of industry which 
the newer and more efficient enterprises were crowding out. If there 
were to come a period of peace and rapid industrial development, it 
would not be the big industrial concerns which would cause trouble, 
but the disintegration of village economy and the dislocation of the 
smaller enterprises. The kind of service that could be rendered to 
the Chinese was by following up the work of the Child Labour 
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Commission and helping to plan a code of labour legislation to which 
the Chinese could conform. 

Dame Adelaide Anderson had asked how far the work of research 
into factory conditions had proceeded. A study was being made of 
the industries of Tientsin and the carpet industry had been completed. 
The cotton industry of China as a whole had also been studied. 

Anything he might say about the expansion of industry in 
China would merely be a guess, but he thought it must have had a 
severe check during the past few years. Of course trade generally had 
had a check and the fall in the price of silver had been disastrous. 

Colonel Smallwood’s question would be better answered when 
more detailed information was available as to the condition of the 
peoples under tutelage. For the next two or three years Mr. Keesing 
and his wife would be travelling round the Pacific islands encouraging 
groups to study this problem, and they would probably themselves 
make a model study of the New Hebrides. 

He was glad the facts of Japanese migration had been supplied for 
him. They had not moved in large numbers to any part of the world. 
There were less than 200,000 in Manchuria after twenty-five years. 
There was probably room in Formosa for more Japanese, and an attempt 
_ was being made in Hokkaido to develop mixed farming, but the 
standard of living in Japan was rising and one seldom got emigration 
where this was the case. 

He had been interested in Colonel Piggott’s observations about 
the Japanese peasants. The Liberal Government was very popular 
in Japan for many reasons, and in the last election had defeated all 
the proletarian members except the President of the Farm Labour 
Party. There was evidence that the feeling in the towns was more 
theoretical than practical. There was a big circulation for the 
books of Marx, Lenin and other writers of that school, and also those 
of Bertrand Russell. The rice riots had proved in recent years 
that the situation in the country was very difficult. 

As Mr. Curtis suggested, the main problem of the kind of subject 
for research to which they should limit themselves, with the time and 
resources at-their disposal, still needed further consideration. It was 
best to tackle first the jobs they knew they could do and for which 
they had suitable expert investigators, and these were easier to find 
in the economic sphere. For this reason they had refrained from 
studies in the more general and vaguer social sciences. For instance, 
the effect of missionary influence in Japan might well be studied, but 
they had not yet been able to find a man whose objective scientific 
attitude could.be relied upon. Another question deserving of study 
was the source of the news which got into the papers and across to the 
public, but they had not yet found anyone who could do this job. 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


Address given at a Section Meeting on April oth, 1930 


By Dr. T1por ECKHARDT 
Str Kari KnupseEn, K.B.E., in the Chair. 


I HAVE been asked to speak on the general economic develop- 
ment of Central Europe, especially of the territory which used to 
form the Austro-Hungarian Empire. I should like to give you a 
short survey of what has happened during the last twelve years 
and to point out the methods by which, in my opinion, matters 
might be improved in that part of Europe, which seems to be 
economically in the worst position to-day. The territory in 
Central Europe which comprised the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was very hard hit by the War; it suffered also from the 
revolution, and later on from the indebtedness created by the War 
and from the depreciation of currencies. All these factors con- 
tributed to making the restoration of sound economic conditions 
a very hard task, but they were inevitable consequences of the 
War. Certain elements of difficulty could, however, have been 
eliminated by a proper discernment, which would have led to the 
right policy being followed. In my opinion, much trouble has 
been caused by the fact that in the Peace Treaties no provision was 
made for the maintenance of economic intercourse in a territory 
which had been governed for several centuries as a single economic 
unit and where a very efficient economic system had existed. The 
Treaties not only failed to provide for the maintenance of economic 
intercourse between the different nations which succeeded to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, but actually contained clauses making 
it practically impossible for them to come to special agreements 
between themselves. The most-favoured-nation clause makes 
the conclusion of such agreements almost impossible, as any 
favours granted would have to be extended to all nations. In 
addition, the way in which the Treaties were enforced has created 
an insurmountable wall of antagonism, which, even if it is only 
pyschological, may have just as much influence as actual political 
barriers. This psychological element is responsible for a policy 
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of seclusion in matters of international trade, whereas co-operation 
was essential for the establishment of prosperity in this territory. 

The various districts, agricultural and industrial; of the former 
monarchy, which were economically absolutely dependent one 
upon the other, were divided up into separate States; a policy of 
seclusion was followed and there was no interchange of goods 
between them; and each part tried to develop that part of its 
economic life which was missing in its own territory. The 
industrial countries, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, are trying to 
produce agricultural goods, and are expending much effort and 
capital on creating artificial agricultural production, whereas 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and Roumania, three mainly agricultural 
countries, are developing their industrial life and trying to 
manufacture goods which they used to buy in pre-War times from 
their neighbours. Exports require imports, and as high tariffs 
and government policies have rendered import almost impossible, 
export is naturally also impossible, and as a result nearly all these 
countries are trying to establish a state of self-sufficiency, which can 
only be attained by means of enormous effort and which leads to 
increased cost of living and reduced foreign trade. The result is 
impoverishment and inability on the part of the small nations to 
compete in the world markets against the big units following a 
system of mass production. Each year every country makes 
greater and greater efforts to keep up the tariff walls which have 
been erected. The splitting up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
has brought about a great increase in frontiers and in consequence 
a multiplication of tariffs. This territory is divided to-day by 
14,200 kilometres of customs-barriers, as against the pre-War 
8000 kilometres. Before the War tariffs were moderate, whereas 
to-day they are often prohibitive and an insurmountable obstacle 
to foreign trade. Conditions in the countries which comprised 
the Empire run in a vicious circle, because high tariffs lead to 
increased cost of production, which in its turn results in higher 
cost of living. This reacts on the cost of production, and so from 
year to year competition becomes more and more severe. 

This economic competition has consequences of a political 
nature. It gives rise to antagonism between States, both within 
and without the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. We find 
almost every small State created by the Peace Treaties in Central 
Europe on bad terms with its neighbours, and this is due to the 
lack of self-sufficiency and to.the lack of a co-operative spirit, the 
existence of which is essential to the prosperity of these small 
countries. Moreover, this economic policy is producing a de- 
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structive tendency within the countries themselves, because many 
of them contain national minorities, and when the economic 
position deteriorates, the minority problem becomes more difficult. 
When a State finds itself in the position of having to choose which 
part of its production and interests shall be sacrificed, naturally it 
sacrifices the interests of the minorities to those of its own 
population. 

I will show you how these problems are being aggravated 
by general impoverishment. For instance, Czecho-Slovakia, in 
which were centred the main industries of the former Empire, 
to-day produces for a market of some fourteen million people, as 
against fifty millions before the War. She must sacrifice one part 
of her industries, and will naturally sacrifice those which work at a 
higher cost, that is, the Slovak industries. The Czech industries 
are older, stronger and better developed and have their raw 
material in their vicinity. They have the cheapest waterway, the 
Elbe, and export direct to Hamburg. The Slovak industries have 
to transport both the raw material and the manufactured goods 
by railway, which makes it difficult for them to compete with the 
Czech industries. These natural conditions have been accentuated 
by an acute economic discrimination, especially in the matter of 
railway tariffs. A large increase in the Czecho-Slovakian railway 
tariff has badly handicapped the Slovak industries, which are so 
much more dependent on railway transport than the Czech 
industries. 

The cost of transporting home coal per ton per 50 kilometres 
in Austrian groschen is 540 in Hungary, and 740 in Czecho- 
Slovakia; and this high rate for the transport by rail of coals and 
goods effects the ability of the factories to compete so much that 
when it reaches a certain limit the works are compelled to close 
down. The Slovak sugar industry is in just as bad a case. The 
cost of transporting sugar-beet, per ton per 50 kilometres, is 1920 
Czech crowns in Hungary, while in Czecho-Slovakia it is 3990. 
According to the calculations of the sugar refineries of Upper 
Hungary, the difference caused by the rise in the cost of transport 
by the time the sugar reaches Hamburg amounts to 2000 Czech 
crowns per waggon. The same thing happens over again with 
cement. The Slovak factories pay a higher tariff than those of 
the Czechs. This is true also of paper and iron. 

The effect of this tariff and of the natural conditions has been 
that in Czecho-Slovakia the Slovak industries are being gradually 
reduced. According to a report published by the Corporation of 
Manufacturers of Slovakia in 1926, in the year 1913 in 112 of the 
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biggest factories of Slovakia 99,000,000 hours were worked, as 
against 63,000,000 in 1926. In the textile industry there is a 
decrease of 40 percent. This decline in the Slovak industries has 
led to an increase in emigration. From 1909-13 emigration from 
the Slovak territory amounted to 62,000 people, whereas from 
1922-26 it amounted to 96,000, an increase of 30 per cent., and 
85 per cent. of these emigrants were Slovaks. 

Before the War the Hungarian Government gave exemption 
from taxation and subsidies for the creation of industries in 
different parts of the country, in particular in the north-western 
territory, where the soil was barren. The subsidies granted to 
the Slovak territories amounted to 334 per cent. of the total, 
whereas the population was only 17 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. 

The Corporation of Manufacturers of Upper Hungary complains 
that public orders are given now almost exclusively to Czech 
factories, even in cases where the estimates given by the Slovak 
factories are lower. Of all the public orders for the whole of the 
country in 1925, the factories of Slovakia received only 3 per cent., 

‘whereas in proportion to the size of the district they would have 
been entitled to 33 per cent., and in proportion to the population 
to 27 per cent. 

The present-day Czechoslovak policy reverses that applied 
before the War. The result of this policy is that the Slovak terri- 
tory is getting gradually dis-industrialised, which is exactly what 
the Czech Government is aiming at—it wants to keep the Slovak 
territory agricultural and a market to absorb Czech goods. I 
consider this economic fact one of the strongest reasons why the 
Slovak population has never during the last ten years abandoned 
its resistance to the present centralistic form of government and 
why it so strongly desires autonomy. It sees that under the 
central government it has no chance of keeping up its industries, 
which in any case would be exposed to Czech competition. 

The situation is to a certain extent even worse when we take 
the Yugoslav figures, in which an unprecedented decline in 
economic conditions can be noted. I have the figures of the 
Chamber of Labour of Voivodina for 1928, which show that 
industrial production has fallen back to what it was thirty years 
ago. 

In 1920 there were 164 larger industrial concerns with machines 
using 18,200 horse-power, in 1927 there were only 136 industrial 
works using altogether 10,500 horse-power, and the financial losses 
accruing, where industrial production was concerned, exceeded 
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six milliard dinars in the seven years that passed since the country 
came under Serbian rule, 

This reduction in industrial production naturally results in 
unemployment to an extent unprecedented in Europe. In the 
same report we find that in 1927 in the Voivodina 52,000 agri- 
cultural and 13,500 industrial unemployed were living from hand 
to mouth. That means that there were 65,500 workmen without 
the means of living; that for every 10,000 inhabitants there were 
379 agricultural and 97 industrial, in all 476, unemployed. Whereas 
in Europe in 1923, at the time when unemployment was greatest, 
there were only 286 unemployed to every 10,000 inhabitants. As 
matters stand in the Voivodina, 27 per cent. of the agricultural 
labourers and 24 per cent. of the industrial workmen are out of 
employment, whereas before the War this quickly developing part 
of the country with its fertile soil and prosperous industries had 
every prospect of steady progress and a bright future. 

Naturally where unemployment is so great earnings decrease, 
and the wages of the labouring classes have decreased to about 
50 per cent. of what they were in pre-War times. The emigration 
figures show that, whereas before in the Voivodina there was 
almost no emigration, now the maximum emigration of Yugoslavia 
is from this territory. It is always the minorities which have to 
emigrate. 

According to the report .of the Zagreb Chamber of Commerce 
for 1928, of the 21,800 Yugoslavian emigrants that year, 5 per 
cent. were from old Serbia, 20 per cent. from the Voivodina and 
36 per cent. from Croatia-Slavonia. According to the statistics 
of the local Chamber of Labour, from 1921 to the end of 1927, 
26,000 souls emigrated from the Voivodina. More than half of 
those—13,350—were Germans, 8,050 were Hungarians and only 
3,400 were Slav elements. 

The centralistic system of government which is followed in 
Yugoslavia to-day means not only political oppression but also 
economic exploitation. We can see this specially from the figures 
of the budget. We find, for instance, that the inhabitants of old 
Serbia, Montenegro and Macedonia together form 36 per cent. of 
the total population of Yugoslavia. If we examine the official 
tax-roll published in the report of the Voivodina Banking Associa- 
tion for 1927 we see that, from the time Yugoslavia was created up 
to 1927, that part of the country with its 36 per cent. of the popula- 
tion in direct taxes bore only 23 per cent. of the burden of sup- 
porting the State. Compared with this, Croatia-Slavonia, com- 
prising 22} per cent., and the Voivodina with its 11} per cent. of 
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the population, bear 21 per cent., and 253 per cent. respectively of 
the total burden of taxation. 

These figures become still more striking if we compare them 
with the other side of the budget on which we find the expenditure. 
For instance, in the budget for public health it is proved that 
Serbia, paying 23 per cent. of the taxes, receives 65 per cent. of the 
sum set apart for the promotion of publichealth. The distribution 
of the sum set apart for public education is still more unequal as 
regards the different territories. Serbia gets 82} per cent., while 
Croatia-Slavonia, paying the same amount in taxes, receives only 
8} per cent., and Voivodina, which pays considerably more in 
taxes than Serbia, is obliged to finance its public education out of 
3 per cent. ' 

What this means can only be understood if you are aware of 
the fact that in Yugoslavia no private individual or municipality 
can keep up any kind of school. Only the State can run schools, 
and you can imagine what conditions result in the way of education 
when almost no money is being granted to those parts where 
minorities are living who are paying the greatest part of the 
' taxation of the state. F 

In my opinion it is these economic conditions which afford the 
explanation why a military dictatorship had to be established in 
Yugoslavia. In the last ten years Yugoslavia has had about 
thirty different governments, each trying by parliamentary and 
constitutional methods to establish Serbian rule over the whole 
country, but not succeeding, because the Serbian element only 
forms 36 per cent. of the population, the rest being national 
minorities often superior to the Serbs from the point of view of 
intellectual and economic civilisation. Disappointed by their 
failure, they finally simply abolished the constitution and set 
up a military dictatorship under King Alexander. Ifa free-chance 
had been given to the natural forces of the country, the Serbian 
element could never have kept its present superiority over the 
rest of the minorities. 

How far this economic exploitation goes can also be seen by 
the figures of the National Bank of Belgrade. 

Serbia, bearing less than a quarter of the burden of taxation, 
received 50 per cent. of all the loans negotiated from the time of 
Yugoslavia’s creation up to 1927 by the National Bank at Bel- 
grade. Croatia’s credit amounts only to 23 per cent. of the whole. 
The Voivodina, which from an economic point of view is the most 
highly developed, gets only 6} per cent. of discounting credits from 
Belgrade, which has led to the compulsory liquidation of a 
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considerable part of the estates, business firms and factories there. 
As an illustration of the monstrous burden of taxation weighing 
on certain territories in consequence of the unequal taxes imposed, 
let me point to that statement from the report of the Zagreb 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, which says that if the 
assessable property of a Zagreb merchant or tradesman showed an 
annual return of 50,000 dinars in 1926, then his taxes were assessed 
at 33,775 dinars, i.e. 67} per cent. of hisincome. As 50,000 dinars 
a year amount to £180, it means the absurd taxation of an income 
that in England would be entirely exempt from taxation, as being 
under the minimum of taxable incomes. 

When I was touring in America I often heard the opinion 
expressed that it was a pity to dissolve the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, because conditions had not shown any improvement since 
it disappeared. I contradicted this opinion every time I met it, 
because I consider that, however great the merits of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire may have been in the past in securing progress 
and a high standard of civilisation to the nations of that territory, 
the Empire as it was constituted was too old. The principle of 
dynastic rule on which the whole system was built up was out of 
date and had to be supplemented by the principle of nationality 
proclaimed by the French Revolution, which determined the 
whole history of the nineteenth-century Europe, mainly consisting 
of struggles for independence by the German- and Italian-speaking 
people. The whole of the revolution carried out in the twentieth 
century in Central Europe had as its object the establishment of 
the principle of nationality by the dissolution of the great empires 
—Turkey, Austria-Hungary, Russia. The principles that have 
been applied in Central Europe are not wrong; the trouble 
springs from the method of their enforcement. Perhaps the main 
reason for the difficulties to-day is that, when the Peace Treaties 
were concluded, matters never reached the stage of compromise ; 
and in political affairs the right solution can only be reached by 
way of compromise. When the Treaties were made, most of the 
small nations, especially Hungary, never had a chance freely to 
assert their natural forces. The different conflicting interests 
never had an opportunity to find a compromise, reach understand- 
ings and build up a new system on the principle of good-will. | 
Yugoslavia got all she claimed, whereas, like the others, she had 
asked for more than she wanted because she thought compromise 
would be necessary. Instead of this the Peace Treaties were 


_ simply carried out like peace decrees, and so from the beginning 


of the new era there were the favoured nations fearing revenge and 
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the vanquished nations hating their opponents and wanting to 
regain what they had lost. The whole system was built up on a 
basis of mutual hatred and fear. The small Central European 
countries are too small to be able to live alone in this state of 
hostility, and the present system is being stiffened by the diplo- 
matic system of the Little Entente, which precludes all possibility 
of progress by eliminating all mobility from the situation. Such 
a radical change as the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire could not be effected perfectly at the first attempt; but 
the present state of affairs is retrogressive. To a certain extent, 
conditions in Central Europe are psychologically ripe for insti- 
tuting a new policy, and some attempts have been made to form 
one, but no real success has been achieved. The only solution of 
Central European difficulties must come by means of compromise. 
The nations must be given a chance to-talk things over at the 
conference table, as France and Germany have done; for, if a 
constructive policy is not introduced in time, a system of military 
alliances will be established such as made possible the outbreak of 
‘ the World War. I think that pyschologically Central Europe is 
ripe for such a solution, and if circumstances are favourable I 
think that, especially if Great Britain and the United States lend 
their aid, it will be reached; but so long as negative policies 
predominate, no system based on good-will and co-operation, 
which isso essential for Central Europe, can ever be introduced. 








——— 


—S Ora 
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1*, Air Power and the Cities. By J. M. SPAIGHT. 1930. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. ix +244 pp. I5s.) 


IN a previous work, Air Power and War Rights, Dr. J. M. Spaight 
discussed air warfare from the international jurist’s point of view and 
emphasised the need for definition and regulation of air action in a 
separate code, such as the “ Proposed Rules for Regulating Air War- 
fare,” drafted at The Hague in 1923. These issues are discussed in 
greater detail in Airy Power and the Cities, which is in some sense a 
sequel to the above-mentioned book. The author begins with a 
comprehensive survey of the views of the different schools of thought 
regarding the potentials and functions of air power in war. He then 
proceeds to show, by means of an extensive review of naval bombard- 
ments, that the doctrine of direct air force action against enemy cities 
may claim, on the naval precedent, “‘ the sanction of usage.” But since 
such action should, if possible, be ruled out on humanitarian grounds, 
Dr. Spaight suggests, as an alternative, that the destruction of 
munitionment should be accepted as the principle aim of air forces in 
war. It is claimed that this course, if adopted, would make air power 
j A disarming, a preventive, a war-breaking rather than a war-making 

orce.” 

The accurate bombing, which the author’s proposal implies, could 
only be ensured in fair weather when conditions of good visibility 
prevailed. But such conditions, it should be noted, also favour the 
defence. On the other hand, good visibility is not required for 
attacking cities, which, owing to their large areas, are not easily 
missed and may be bombed with comparative immunity under cover 
of clouds or darkness. In short, cities are easier and safer targets than 
factories, and they are also, from a purely military point of view, 
better objectives. Consequently, a belligerent who confined himself 
to bombing factories would be at a disadvantage if his opponent refused 
to limit his aerial offensive in the same way. Unfortunately, history 
shows that the tendency of war is to become more ruthless and less 
susceptible to rules. It is all very well to lay down “ legitimate 
targets,” but, should military necessity demand it, justification for 
bombing others will always be found. Can it be doubted that a nation 
with its back to the wall, and yet possessing superior air power, would 
exploit that advantage to the utmost? Did not Germany in similar 
circumstances throw all restrictions to the winds in a desperate effort 
to snatch victory by exploiting her advantage in submarines ? 

Nevertheless, rules for the conduct of war, though of doubtful 
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efficacy when defeat threatens, are admittedly desirable; they furnish 
a standard for the guidance of belligerents and for the judgment of 
civilisation and thus tend to check “ frightfulness.”’ 

The code applicable to air warfare is, by comparison with those 
referring to naval and military operations, somewhat nebulous: Dr. 
Spaight’s suggestions to clarify and amplify it deserve the closest 
consideration. 

But this book, to which it is impossible to do justice in a brief 
review, is not confined to these legal issues, it presents also a reasoned 
study of many of the problems arising from the development of air 
power. And since these problems closely concern our national defence 
policy, our defensive outlays and our Européan commitments the 
book is one which every citizen should read. P. R. C. GROvEs. 


2*, Nazione e Minoranza Etniche. By LUCA DEI SABELLI. (Istituto 
Nazionale Fascista dt Cultura.) 2 vols. (Bologna: Nicola 
Zanichelli. 302,236 pp. 27 lire.) 

SIGNOR DEI SABELLI’s book is primarily a study in political science 
and only secondarily an account of existing provisions for the protection 
of minorities. His first volume resumes the history of political theories 
with regard to the relation between nation and State. The nation- 
State is to him a ridiculous idea; but any scheme for preserving 
different national cultures side by side within the limits of the same 
State he considers even more preposterous. The basis of the State is 
not self-determination, a principle which contains within itself merely 
the seeds of disruption. To endure, a State must respond to the 
“ exigencies of history,” a phrase often repeated but never explained. 

Signor dei Sabelli has no criticism to make against the general 
guarantees of good government required of new States in the nineteenth 
century ; but he sees in the existing Minorities Treaties, not a develop- 
ment of this system, but a complete departure from it. The present 
treaties, in his view, aim not at securing harmony between the various 
elements within the State, but at perpetuating discord ; and he appears 
to suspect that this is the real motive which inspires their protagonists. 
They are the work, as he rie yaw asserts, of “‘ Socialists, Jews, and 
believers in a super-State,” all apparently bent on producing anarchy 
for its own sake. The possibility that the advocates of international 
co-operation have turned to it as a remedy for such concrete problems 
as that of nationality does not seem to be envisaged. It is not one of 

‘the least surprising features of the book that the author considers 
that the day of small national units is over and that the next develop- 
ment of history will be in the direction of their fusion into large 
empires. But at all costs let this end not be achieved by co-operation ; 
the struggle for existence and the laws of history demand that the 
process be one of conquest. Italy will be ready. 

Paradoxically enough, the actual account of the treatment of the 
minority problem at the Peace Conference, of the terms of the Treaties, 
the procedure elaborated by the Council and its subsequent develop- 
ment in successive Assemblies, and the proposals made outside the 
League, could hardly have been better done by the warmest advocate 
of minority protection. One cannot, of course, accept Signor dei 
Sabelli’s interpretation of the facts: the book appears to have been 
completed in 1927, and subsequent developments have shown, for 
instance, that the idea of a Minorities Commission is by no means 
dead. His main thesis is that minority questions are essentially 
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political and must therefore be dealt with by the Council rather than 
the Permanent Court. This can hardly be maintained in face of the 
argument that they turn, one and all, upon the interpretation of treaties. 
The Council has undertaken to guarantee the enforcement of certain 
stipulations, and it no longer has the right to consider whether such 
enforcement is contrary to the political interests of the State concerned ; 
if it does hold this view, all it can do is to amend the treaties; in 
particular, the argument that the Council’s action in case of an 
infraction of a Minorities Treaty is exactly analogous to its action as 
mediator in disputes is unsound. The Covenant as it at present 
stands gives the Council no power to go beyond recommendations 
which the disputants, provided they do not go to war, need not even 
accept. Under the Minorities Treaties it has the right to take action 
and give directions, which, presumably, must be obeyed. It is only 
under Article XI, in face of a danger of war, that the Council has the 
right to take action. 

Nevertheless, this latter part of the book has real value in so far as 
it brings together a good deal of scattered information, some not 
easily available, and makes it possible to follow the main lines of 
development of a complicated question. Lucy Marr. 


3*. The International Mandates. By AARON M. MARGALITH. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. Oxford University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 250 pp. 11s. 6d.) 


THE mandatory system has created a new species of government 
in international law, and its novelty has a strong attraction for the 
scholarly mind. This book is a careful analysis of what might be 
called the doctrinal basis of the system; of the a of its creed, 
Article 22 of the Covenant, and of the formularies of the various 
mandates. That Athanasian subtlety, the “ sovereignty” complex, 
is well and fairly expounded. Mr. Margalith sees his subject from an 
American angle ; he gives perhaps slightly too much credit to President 
Wilson’s purity of heart, and slightly too little to the British tradition 
of government, for the framing of the system. And a serious student 
of documents, such as he, should have observed that Sir William 
Finlay, K.C., in advising the Zionist Organisation that Article 22 did 
not apply to Palestine, based part of his opinion upon misquotation of 
the Covenant. FREDA WHITE. 


4*. World Politics in Modern Civilisation. By HARRY ELMER BARNES. 
1930. (New York and London: Knopf. 8vo. xix + 608 + 
xlili pp.) 

THE opening pages of Dr. Barnes’ strange work are occupied with 
a preface the self-satisfaction of which seems to have struck dumb 
even the publishers, who have refrained from competing by the usual 
“ puff” on the dust cover. Dr. Barnes tells us that he has “ taken 
into consideration all of the literature upon, and interpretations of, 
War responsibility.” He ‘‘ candidly exposes the mote in the eye of 
Europe” in a style which is “ frank and straightforward,” in a work 
of “‘ academic novelty and potential utility.” 

The rest of his ponderous volume consists mainly of propaganda in 
favour of the complete innocence of Germany regarding the World 
War, as contrasted with the bedevilments of the Entente. The 
reviewer frankly admits that he lacked the patience to read the whole 
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book, of which little is new which has any foundation in fact. The 
following points—noted in the course of a few pages—should suffice 
to show its calibre. 

Estimate of sources: The chapter on ‘“‘ The Outbreak of the 
World War” quotes Miss Durham’s book on the Serajevo crime, but 
not Professor Seton-Watson’s; Lutz’s attack on Lord Grey’s Memoirs, 
but not Grey’s own work. 

Accuracy on facts: [In the Treaty of St. Germain] “ union with 
Germany—the much-wished Anschluss—was explicitly} forbidden 
under threat of war’’ (p. 422). 

“ A two-thirds majority [of delegates to the annual Conference of 
the I.L.O.] is necessary for the ratification of'a draft Convention” 
(p. 524). ‘‘ Czechs, as oppressed by Russia’”’ (Index). 

Truthfulness of presentation: ‘‘A naval agreement, secretly 
negotiated between France and Great Britain, was inadvertently 
_ announced in 1928 by Foreign Secretary Chamberlain. As a result, 

publicity was forced, chiefly as a product of the work of the repre- 
sentatives of the Hearst papers in Paris. The agreement was ostensibly 
abandoned (p. 540). 

These instances are not isolated, but typical. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


5*. A Study of the Principles of Politics: being an Essay towards 
Political Rationalisation. By G.E.C. CATLIN. 1930. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 469 pp. 18s.) 


Tuis is an eminently stimulating book, and written in an extremely 
attractive style. The concluding chapter on “ Individual and Society,” 
which discusses the question of sovereignty, is that which most directly 
touches the sphere of interest of this Institute, but the whole work 
constitutes a brilliant and genuinely constructive contribution towards 
the author’s object of “ building up a science of social relations and 
formations on the basis of which alone can be formulated a satisfactory 
art of social regulation.” 


6*. The United States of the World. By OscAR NEWFANG. 1930. 
(New York and London: Putnam. 8vo. x + 284 pp. Qs.) 


TuHIs is an entertaining book, which is, perhaps, of interest rather 
than of value, and the comparison which it contains between the 
League of Nations and the United States of America is, as the author 
justly claims, both “‘ interesting and well-balanced.” Both groups of 
States owed their origin directly or indirectly to the outside pressure 
of war and a feeling which is aptly summarised in the quotation from 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘ We must all hang together or we’ll all hang 
separately.” 

In his comparison Mr. Newfang demonstrates the points of 
similarity between the League of Nations and the American States, in 
their first form of organisation, under the Articles of Confederation. 
He points to the defects discovered in the one after ten years of existence, 
and shows how they were remedied in the Constitution of 1877. The 
League too has been in existence for ten years and the comparison 
discovers the same defects in its system. The object of both groups 
of States is the prevention of war, and with the exception of the Civil 
War in America, ‘“‘ peace has been preserved among all of the member 


1 The italics are mine. 
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States for almost half.a century.” This experience may be of value 
to the League, and “ may possibly enable that organisation” to 
profit ‘‘ by the mistakes of the older organisation of States.” 

The author criticises the weakness of the League’s central authority, 
which he has shown to be the principal cause of weakness of the Con- 
federation, in its three primary functions, the legislative, the judicial 
and the executive. In the legislative, he would abolish the system 
of voting by unanimity ; in the judicial, he would constitute a Supreme 
World Court on the American model, with a code of international law 
to administer, and with power to compel the appearance of a trans- 
gressor before it, and, if necessary, to pass judgment im absentia ; in 
the executive, he would strengthen the hands of the Council by 
replacing the system of voting by unanimity and by giving it the control 
of an armed international police force, which could be used to enforce 
its decisions and the judgments of the World Court. He does not, 
however, mention that this proposal was discussed at the Peace. 
Conference and was rejected as a result of fierce opposition. 

Arrived at this point the question is, How are these alterations to 
be made? Here again Mr. Newfang calls the experience of the old 
organisation into existence to redress the balance of the new. 

He suggests that a body of Elder Statesman should form an inde- 
pendent constitutional convention, the results of whose labours should 
be ratified by the peoples. When this had been done, “ the tenant 
who had continued to occupy the old house, while the new was being 
built, upon its completion could simply move over into it.” 

Interesting chapters follow in which the author compares League 
and Pan-American methods and discusses the various plans for regional 
and world federation, including those of M. Briand and Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergi. In conclusion, under the heading, “ What should the 
League and the United States do with each other? ” he examines 
American opposition to and co-operation with the League and the 
question of sanctions and embargoes. 

So far Mr. Newfang has been dealing with facts and weaknesses 
which are generally admitted; he now ventures on to very thin ice. 
His conclusion is that while the United States “sincerely desires 
world peace and is convinced that some form of association among 
nations is necessary for its achievement,” the American people “ could 
not accept as proper and adequate the structure and functions of the 
League as laid down in the Covenant.” 

The obvious answer to this is, of course, that although, in the case of 
48 States with a common language and nationality, a strong central 
authority is acceptable, in the case of a federation of the States of the 
whole world, with their many nationalities and almost as many 
languages, agreement is not so easy of attainment. 

In conclusion, let us ask Mr. Newfang one question, and that is, 
even if the defects in the League system, which are admitted, were 
remedied, would the nation which produced the Monroe Doctrine be 
prepared to abandon a policy which may be summarised in the words 
of Jefferson, “ Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to 
entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle in cisatlantic affairs’? Would the United 
States be prepared to amend ts Constitution or suffer the intermeddling 
“in cisatlantic affairs ’ of the strong central suierty. the absence of 
which is Mr. Newfang’s main criticism of the League? 

There is one inaccuracy on p. 36, where in citing the Memel case 
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he says that Lithuanian forces approached to take it (in 1923) and the 
League forces withdrew in order to avoid bloodshed. Memel from the 
Peace Treaty until its assignment to Lithuania was administered not 
by the League but by an Inter-Allied High Commission and military 
force. S. A. HEALD. 


7. Continental Statesmen. By GEORGE GLASGOW. 1930. (London: 
G. Bles. 8vo. xv + 237 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


8. Caps and Crowns of Europe. By THOMAS GUERIN. 1929. (New 
York: Louis Carrier. 8vo. 290 pp. $3°50. 15s.) 


THESE books cover much the same ground, ‘providing sketches of 
the principal actors in European affairs during the past decade. Mr. 
Glasgow needs no introduction to readers of this Journal; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that Continental Statesmen, which is useful 
mainly as a work of reference, is thorough and accurate. It seems a 
pity that Mr. Glasgow has taken so little pains to conceal his personal 
predilections and prejudices, which, even when we share them, strike 
us as out of place in a book of this character. Mr. Guerin, who is a 
Canadian, writes only of statesmen and crowned heads whom he has 
himself met ; but the tour of Europe which he made in 1927 seems to 
have been remarkably comprehensive. His judgments, while not 


strikingly original, are generally sound. An excellent book of a popular 
kind. 


9*. Education and International Relations. By D. A. PRESCOTT, 
Associate Professor of Education in Rutgers University. (Harvard 
Studies in Education.) 1930. (Harvard University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 168 pp. tos. 6d.) 


Tuis is the result of a visit and discussions in Europe by an American 
Professor, who has been assisted by the Bureau of International 
Research. It is a popular summary of European material for the 
enlightenment of what the author calls “the provincial American 
attitude.” Full use has been made of the publications of the British 
League of Nations Union. C. D. B. 


10*. Migration Laws and Treaties. Published by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva. 3 vols. 1929. (London: P. S. King. 
8vo. xx-+ 403, vii + 486, xii-+ 383 pp. 7s. 6d. each. 21s. the 
set.) 

11*. Migration Movements, 1925-1927. Published by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva. 1929. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 
v +129 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

12*. International Migrations. Vol. 1. Statistics. By IMRE FERENCZI. 
1929. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research. 
La. 8vo. 112 pp.; Bibliography.) 

THE International Labour Office at Geneva is responsible for the 
production of these extremely interesting volumes. They are, of 
course, mainly technical, and will therefore prove of special value to 
anybody wishing to study migration questions in detail. They are, 
however, so drawn up that the ordinary person who will have little 
time to study in detail the various Acts and regulations passed through- 
out the world on migration matters will yet be able quickly to look up 
any particular migration question and find out all that can reasonably 
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be required in a few minutes. He can also, by reading the short 
summary at the beginning of each chapter in the three volumes on 
Migration Laws and Treaties, soon gain a very clear knowledge of 
migration movements within the last few years. 

A subject like this is, however, very difficult to keep up to date, as 
laws and regulations are changing every day. This is the one draw- 
back to these volumes; they are already slightly out of date, only 
going down to 1928. 

In Migration Laws and Treaties we have one volume given to 
Emigration Laws and Regulations, a second volume to Immigration 
Laws and Regulations and a third volume to International Treaties and 
Conventions. This last volume is perhaps the most useful of the 
three and it must have needed an amazing amount of work to make it so 
perfect and so comprehensive. 

From a study of these volumes one realises what a possibility there 
is for future harmony on those points which in each country’s laws and 
regulations show a strong resemblance. 

Colonial and Federal regulations have been closely studied, but it 
has been found more difficult to get detailed knowledge of the former. 

It is noticable that since 1921 many more countries have passed 
migration regulations, and they would all seem to be more or less 
against the migrant, taken as an individual. Mass migration rather 
than the interests of the individual becomes daily more and more the 
ideal to be studied. Many States we see trying to keep their subjects, 
going to a new country, in some form of subjection to their mother 
country, and conversely many States receiving new blood we see equally 
anxious to make their new subjects forget their old country. 

We study with great interest the rules and régulations for temporary 
settlement of Europeans moving from one part of the continent to 
another, and equally interesting are the developments, which are of 
course difficult to keep up to date, of migration from one part of the 
British Empire to another. The work of the State, of voluntary 
philanthropic societies, and of commercial organisations are equally 
interesting, and the statistics for all these movements are mein ws 
well produced in the separate volume issued under the title of Migration 
Movements, 1925-1927. 

These volumes, however, should not be studied without also a 
reference to the remarkable first volume of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research on International Migrations. This volume, 
compiled by Imre Ferenczi and edited by Walter F. Willcox, has 
managed to cover not only inter-continental migration since the 
earliest times, but also inter-state migration in the same continents. 
The statistics are probably as complete as it is possible to get them, 
and the introductory chapters, covering some 227 pages and com- 
prising the first part of the volume, are well worth the attention of 
every student of this subject. They show how closely Great Britain 
has been mixed up with all migration movements in the past, and they 
will make it much easier to appreciate the details of the Acts and 
Regulations in the other volumes referred to, as well as giving an 
extremely lucid history of the whole trend of migration. 

All these volumes though primarily meant for the student of the 
subject, can with great profit be examined by anybody who realises 
how much inter-continental migration has meant in the past, how 
essentially it is changing in form to-day, how vital a question it is 
likely to become in the near future, and how, from a race point of view, 
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it will be of great advantage to the peace of the world if migration laws 
and regulations can be made more and more subjects of international 
agreement. WILLIAM TEELING. 


NEw PvuBLICATIONS 


*. GREAT BRITAIN OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS: 4 


13. Agriculture. Protocol regarding the international convention of 
June 7, 1905, for the creation of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, April 21, 1926. (Treaty Series, No. 5, 
1930. Cmd. 3472. la. 8vo. 8 pp. 2d.) 

14. Air Navigation. Protocols relating to amendments to Articles 
3, 5) 7» 15, 34, 37, 40, 41 and 42, and to the final clauses of the 
convention relating to the regulation of air navigation of Oct. 
13, 1919, Paris, June 15—Dec. 11, :1929. (Misc. No. 7, 
1930. Cmd.3541. la.8vo. I5pp. 34.) 

15. London Naval Conference. Memorandum on the results of the 
London Naval Conference from Jan. 21 to April 15, 1930. 
(Misc. No. 8. 1930. Cmd. 3547. la. 8vo. 5 pp. Id.) 


16. Locusts. International agreement for the establishment of an 
international bureau of intelligence on locusts, Damascus, May 
20,1926. (Treaty Series, No. 16,1930. Cmd. 3542. la. 8vo. 
I2 pp. 2d.) 

17. Motor Traffic. International Convention relative to motor traffic, 
Paris, April 24, 1926. H.M.’s ratifications, Oct. 24, 1929. 
(Treaty Series, No. 11, 1930. Cmd. 3510. la, 8vo. 42 pp. 
gd.) 

18*. Studies in Diplomatic History. By Str JAMES HEADLAM-MORLEY, 
C.B.E., late Historical Adviser to the Foreign Office. Edited by 
KENNETH and AGNES HEADLAM-MORLEY. 1930. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. vii-+ 312 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

The subjects dealt with include: The British Government and Arbi- 
tration, British Policy towards Egypt, Treaties of Guarantee, the guaran- 
tee to Greece by the Three Protecting Powers, the Problem of Security, 
the acquisition of Cyprus in 1878, the Black Sea, the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, Proposals for the Reduction of Armaments. 

19*. Die Aechtung des Krieges. [Schriften der deutschen Liga fiir 
Vélkerbund.| 1930. (Berlin: F. Vahlen. xii+ 195 pp. Rm. 
6.) 

Enlarged German edition of the lecture given at the Académie de 
Droit International in 1928, with principal documents. 

20. Communist and Co-operative Colonies. By CHARLES GIDE. 1930. 
(London: G Harrap. 8vo. 223 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

21*. Kontinentale Wanderungen und die Annaherung der Volker: ein 
geschichtlicher aiberblick. [Kieler Vortrage, 32.] 1930. (Jena: 
G. Fischer. 50 pp. Rm. 1.70.) 

A brief survey of the principal factors in migration within continents. 

22. Medieval Internationalism. By R. F. WRIGHT. 1930. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 240 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

23*. Modern Political Constitutions. By C. F. StRoNG. 1930. (Lon- 
don: Sidgwick and Jackson. 8vo. xiv + 380 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


1 British official publications are obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, 
Kingsway, London, S.W.t1. 
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24. Pacifist Imperialism: a Plea for Peace and Power. By JAMES M. 
HotzMAN. 1930. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 
96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

25. Prozess der Diktatur: Die fiihrenden Personlichkeiten aller Linder 
und Parteten tiber das brennenste Problem der Gegenwart. Heraus- 

eben OTTO ForsT-BATTAGLIA. 1930. (Vienna: Amalthea- 
erlag. 8vo. 413 pp.) 

26*. Schulthess Evuropdischer Geschichtskalender, 1929. Band 70. 
Herausgegeben von U. TuHiraur. 1930. (Miinchen: C. 
Beck. xxviii + 586 pp. Rm. 32.) 

A chronology of the more important political events, arranged under 
countries, with short notes, extracts from speeches, documents, etc. 

27. Sinn und Grenzen der Verstandigung Zwischen Nationen. 1930. 
(Leipzig : Duncker und Humblot. vo. QI pp. Rm. 4.) 


28*. The Times Diary and Index of the War, 1914 to 1918. 1930. 
Re-issue. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. iv + 342 
pp. ros. 6d.) 


The diary covers the period from the assassination at Sarajevo on the 
28th June, 1914, to the signing of the Hungarian treaty at Sévres on the 
roth August, 1920. Statistical appendices are included. First issued in 
1921 at {2 2s, 


29*. The World’s Population Problems and a White Australia, By H.L. 
z= 1930. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xvii + 339 pp. 
18s. 


LAW 
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30*. Bibliographie der rechtsvergleichenden Literatur des Zivil- und 
Handelsrechtes in Zentral- und Westeuropa und in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika, 1870 bis 1928. Zusammengestellt von E. H. 
Kaden unter Mitwirkung des Instituts fiir auslandisches und 
internationales Privatrecht in Berlin. 1930. (Berlin: F. Vahlen. 
xvi + 295 pp. Rm. 12.) 

31*. A Collection of Nationality Laws of Various Countries as contained 
in Constitutions, Statutes and Treaties. Edited by RicHarD W. 
FLournoy and MANLEY O. Hupson. 1929. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xxiii+ 776 pp. £1.) 

A collection of texts (in English), many of which are not easily available, 


pao be for the use of the Conference on the Codification of International 
w held in March 1930. 


32*. Entscheidungen des Standigen Internationalen Gerichtschofs. He- 
rausgegeben von dem Institut fiir Internationales Recht in Kiel. 
Vol. V. [1930.] (Leiden: Sijthoffs. 8vo. 434 pp.) 

The fifth volume of the German edition of the decisions of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, dealing with the year 1927. 
33*. Die Meistbegiinstigung im modernen Volkerrecht. By K. Bon- 
HOEFFER. 1930. (Berlin: J. Springer. 64 pp. Rm. 4.80.) —~ 
The ‘‘ Most-favoured-nation ”’ clause in commercial treaties and the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations. 
34*. Transactions of the Grotius Society. Vol. 13: Problems of Peace and 
War. Papers read before the Society in the year 1927. 1930. 
(London : Sweet and Maxwell. 8vo. xxiii+-I7I pp. 10s.) 
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ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


* GREAT BRITAIN OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS : 


35. Economic Statistics. International convention relating to economic 
statistics with protocol, Geneva, December 14, 1928. (Misc. 
No. 5, 1930. Cmd. 3493. la. 8vo. 85 pp. Is. 6d.) 

36. Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. International 
convention for the abolition of import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions, with protocol and annexed declaration, Geneva, 
Nov. 8, 1927; supplementary agreement, Geneva, July 11, 1928; 
protocol, Paris, Dec. 20, 1929. (Treaty Series, No. 10, 1930. 
Cmd. 3502. la.8vo. 79 pp. Is. 3d.) 

37. Tariff Conference. Preliminary conference with a view to concerted 
economic action. Commercial convention and protocol, protocol 
regarding future negotiations and final act. (Cmd. 3539 of 1930. 
la. 8vo. 69 pp. Is.) 

38*. Die Auslandskredite in ihrer finanziellen, wirtschaftlichen und 
sozialen Bedeutung. [Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 
174. Band, dritter Teil.] Herausgegeben von W. Lotz. Dritter 
Teil, Wissenschaftliche Gutachten von L. Dupriez, W. Federn, 
B. Griziotti, S. Helander, F. W. Hirst, R. Kuczynski, T. Metz, 
O. Mulert, M. Palyi. 1930. (Miinchen: Duncker und Humblot. 
300 pp. Rm. 12.) 

Reports on foreign loans and their effects in Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Great Britain, Italy, Austria and the U.S.A. 

39*. Freedom of Association. Vol. V: United States of America, 
Canada, Latin America, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, 
India, China, Japan. [International Labour Office: Studies and 
reports, Series A, No. 32, 1930.] (Geneva: International Labour 
Office. 8vo. xv + 461 pp. §s.) 

‘A series of studies of national legislation relating to trade unions, of 


legal decisions, administrative practice, and possible forms of action by 
trade unions in the various departments of economic and social life. 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


40*. German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Vol. m1. The Growing 
Antagonism, 1898-1910. Selected and translated by E. T. S. 
DUGDALE. 1930. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 441 pp. 21s.) 


THE years covered by the documents in this volume are already 
familiar to students. The present volume is, indeed, confessedly a 
supplement to the volumes of British Documents edited by Gooch and 
Temperley; and Mr. Dugdale has made his selection skilfully, in 
reference to other books already available. The documents he has 
translated are taken from the German Grosse Politik Volumes XIV to 
XXVIII: the arrangement is by subject; and Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
contributes a preface which puts the events recorded in their setting. 
This shortened version of the complicated diplomatic changes from 
1898 to 1910 will be most useful. 

The German diplomacy of those years reveals certain well-known 
peculiarities of international politics, which cannot be too often brought 
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to our notice; for the issues are like those which now exist, and, in 
spite of the League, it may be doubted whether the methods of dealing 
with such issues have greatly changed. After all, it is only twenty 
years since some of the events recorded; and some of the actors in the 
pre-War drama are still alive, although they now play somewhat 
different parts. Students of this or that issue will find material for 
their own use in this volume; but the two most significant problems 
referred to in the documents seem to be the partition of non-European 
countries by European force of arms and the futile effort to arrange 
for a limitation of naval forces between Great Britain and Germany. 
The volume opens with reference to the Chino-Japanese war; and the 
German Emperor is seen to be delighted at the Chinese having murdered 
and robbed at a missionary station—“ an incident,” he writes to von 
Biilow, “‘ which your predecessor so long desired.”’ Christianity has, 
indeed, peculiar supporters. The Emperor continues: ‘‘ Thousands 
of German Christians will breathe again, when they know that the 
German Emperor’s ships are near them. . . . Hundreds of thousands 
of Chinamen will tremble when they feel the iron fist of the German 
Empire.” The civilising mission of Europe continues through the 
seizure of Chinese ports, the division of Samoa between England, 
Germany and the United States, the ‘‘ spheres of influence” in China 
and the Boxer rebellion, the arrangement between France and England 
as to Morocco and Egypt in 1904, the seizure of Bosnia-Herzegovina by 
Austria in 1908, and the partition of Persia between England and 
Russia in 1907. Viewed as signs of a general movement, this is the 
flow of the tide, of which we are now watching the ebb. Viewed by 
reference to political principles, it is complacency and ignorance 
armed, taking momentary advantage of social situations which had 
become unstable. The European nations and their Governments had, 
no doubt, advanced in social organisation: and it was bad for the 
whole world that certain areas should be in too primitive a state for 
the requirements of modern industry, in raw materials or markets, to 
be met without social disorder. But the entry of European order 
into Africa and Asia was made not on a considered international plan, 
but by the effort of rivals to seize as much as possible, each for himself. 
The diplomatic documents make no mention of the peoples concerned 
nor of the industrial forces in operation: the language and apparently 
also the ideas are those of Renaissance prestige. 

As for the relation between the rivals in the Europeanisation of the 
world, this volume of documents shows how completely the diplomatic 
world was dominated by military considerations. Force as the method 
and fear as the inevitable result are the characters on the stage. Naval 
and military attachés give their opinions. No opinions are quoted of 
commercial or industrial experts: no reference is made to social 
development or the improvement in the lives of common folk. Members 
of representative Assemblies are referred to as “ unauthorised 
politicians.” But it may be doubted whether the diplomatic world 
of to-day is different from that revealed in the pre-War documents : 
and most of those who claim to be authorities on the subject assume 
that this is not merely an inherited bad habit, but is “ the nature of 
things ” in the relation of Governments, C. DELISLE Burns. 
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41*. Le désarmement devant la Société des Nations. By ANDRE GARDES. 
1929. (Paris: A. Pédone. 8vo. iv-+ 258 pp. 40/7.) 

An examination of the principles of disarmament of the schemes 
submitted to the League of Nations, and of the work of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, with copious extracts from 
documents. 

42*. Le régime des passeports et la Société des Nations. By Ecip1Io 
REALE. 1930. (Paris: A. Rousseau. 8vo. xiv + 226 pp. 
35 fr.) 

A study of the system of passports as a problem in international 
relations, with special emphasis upon humanitarian aspects—the rights 
of foreign nationals and the question of political refugees. The author 
advocates a total abolition of passports, as being a remnant of war-time 
régime, 

43*. Das deutsche Schrifttum wber den Volkerbund, 1917-1925. Im 
Auftrage der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek bearbeitet von F. 
Juntke und H. Sveistrup. 1927. (Berlin : Struppe und Winckler. 
71 pp. Rm. 15.) ; 

A bibliography of German works on the League in the Prussian State 
Library, including books, theses, and articles in newspapers and periodicals. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


44*. L’Empire Britannique : Son évolution politique et constitutionnelle. 
By J. MAGNAN DE BorRNIER. 1930. (Paris: Editions Albert 
Mechelinck. 8vo. 304 pp. 45/7.) 


THE flood of works on the constitutional organisation of the British 
Empire which is now pouring from the presses of foreign countries has 
another significance than merely to indicate a natural desire upon the 
part of jurists to accomplish what the Imperial Conference Report of 
1926 declared to be impossible. These commentators abroad are 
moved not simply by the perverse desire of scholars to classify the 
new entity, the British Commonwealth of Nations, under some of the 
forms familiar to political terminology. They are being forced to 
look into the constitutional arrangements which exist between the 
United Kingdom (now of Great Britain and Northern Ireland) and 
the five Great Dominions and India, because these constitutional 
relations are no longer matters of purely domestic concern for the 
Empire, but of international significance for every Power. 

The French mind, stamped with that brilliant Cartesian lucidity 
which insists at all costs upon idées claires et distinctes, has had especial 
difficulty with the juristic metaphysics which enables the Dominions 
to act separately as international persons while retaining a diplo- 
matic unity by virtue of the “Common Crown ”’ under a “ heads of 
States” formula for treaties. Some of the anomalies which inevit- 
ably result in the League of Nations, in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, in international conferences, and in general diplo- 
matic intercourse have already been subjected to close scrutiny by 
M. Rolin, by one of his students, M. Buchet, and by the interesting 
Carnegie lectures delivered in French at the Hague by Mr. P. J. Noel 
Baker, M.P., in an attempt to clear up these questions. In his preface 
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to the present work, M. de Fleuriau, French Ambassador to London, 
sets forth the conviction which he shares with the author, that, stable 
as the bases of the British Empire are, and skilful as has been the 
process of conceding willingly what could not in the long run be with- 
held, “‘les difficultés et les dangers auxquels l'existence de l’ Empire 
britannique sera exposée pendant les prochaines années, seront d’ordre 
international. Toute guerre, toute crise qui se produira dans le monde 
aura sa repercussion sur une partie, peut-étre pas sur l'ensemble de 
Empire britannique, et des actes d’Etats étrangers peuvent, indirectement, 
mettre en cause l’unité de cet Empire.” 

But in order to establish this thesis M. de Bornier is wisely not 
content with mere juristic analysis. Relying rather heavily on two 
such excellent guides as M. Halévy and Professor A. Berriedale Keith, 
he traces the historical development of the Dominions to nationhood 
in order to prove that the formal sovereignty of British Parliament 
was long dead in fact before any question of its legal interment was 
agitated. This part of the work offers not only a useful précis for 
French readers but also a well-balanced and quite reasonably accurate 
exposition of a development that has rarely been reduced to such a 
compass so readably. There are some errors and some doubtful 
interpretations, a notable want of appreciation of the economic ele- 
ments, but here at last perhaps the very lack of profound knowledge 
has permitted a study free from academic elaboration and turgidity— 
no little thing for which to be grateful. 

M. de Bornier comes to his proper garden in the analysis of the 
effect of ae in the League, taken together with the formal pro- 
visions of the Covenant, and the two Imperial Conferences of 1923 
and 1926 on the constitutional structure of the Empire. By some 
bold adventures in hypothetics he deduces that the constitutional 
structure and unity of the Empire, to which Professor Zimmern had 
seen the League Covenant coming as a deus ex machina to assure unity 
in war and peace, is, on the other hand, endangered by the possi- - 
bilities inherent in the Dominions having different duties from Great 
Britain. His position would have been strengthened if, instead of 
being content with arranging possible combinations involving sanctions 
and neutrality, he had given some study to the forms of signature of 
joint international conventions, the extent of the significance of the 
British claim to inter se exemptions, and the repercussions of actual 
practice in these matters upon the claims of the Dominions and India 
to full privileges as interested parties on the Court, and to voting in 
the Council when the Empire is affected. 

As for the effect of the Balfour Report of the 1926 Conference on 
the juristic structure of the British Commonwealth, he rejects, after 
analysis of the nature of “allegiance to the common crown” and 
“ equality of status,” any one of the existing classifications of States. 
. Hell itself has its rules,” declared Goethe with a pious faith in 
the reign of the Jogos even in the lower regions. The British Empire, 
according to British commentators, successfully escapes the invidious 
comparison. On the whole this is one French author who is willing 
to accept their conclusions, and to let the sleeping dogs of sovereignty 
lie. If the recommendations embodied in the recent Conference on 
Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Laws} had been avail- 
able when he wrote, M. de Bornier might have found some difficulty in 
avoiding the conclusion that the future legal relations between Great 


1 See British White Paper, Cmd. 3479, 1930. 
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Britain and the Dominions would not be those of a Confederation, if 
they are to be judged only by the criteria which he produces on p. 243, 
particularly as he finds in the Imperial Conference a common political 
organ. He accepts Mr. L. S. Amery’s exposition of the indivisibility 
of the Crown as given in his address to the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs} as a completely adequate disproof of the Personal- 
Union alternative. But this analysis of practice hardly does justice 
to the convenient latitude which the “common crown” offers for 
vacillation between the two juristic alternatives: a confederation, 
acting unanimously, and a Personal-Union whose members may act 
separately or may refrain from common commitments. 

The book should have been called by some title which would 
convey the fact that it is limited to a consideration of the complex of 
autonomous but related nations within the British Empire which is 
now called “‘ The British Commonwealth of Nations,” including India 
in this instance, but not the rest of the dependent Empire or the 
important problems which arise from the relations of the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates to the Dominions. Its conclusions are 
based upon a rather narrow range of texts in English, and an incom- 
plete understanding of some even of the facts which it emphasises. 
To select only a few of the non-controversial points on which a later 
edition might be improved :—The Committee of Imperial Defence 
was not a War improvisation, as one might gather from the text 
(p. 100). It was one of the many fruits of the late Earl of Balfour’s 
foresight, and it originated ten years earlier. No study of the pre- 
War development should neglect its contribution to the constitutional 
problem. Nor is it quite accurate, even after the adoption by all 
the original Dominions of the Imperial Naturalisation Act of 1914 and 
its modifications, that Dominion nationality ipso facto confers British 
citizenship (p. 204). In addition to some nice general points of legal 
theory, which Professor Berriedale Keith has adequately dealt with, 
the constitution of the Irish Free State contains a definite statement 
of a nationality that includes non-British subjects. Without challeng- 
ing the doubtful poirits in the treatment of disallowance in the Irish 
Free State or the apparent misunderstanding as to the technique by 
which that Government attempted to discourage appeals to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (pp. 236-37), it is necessary 
to warn the reader against the assumption that the intention of Canada 
was to use her High Commissioner in London to maintain the same 
liaison with the Foreign Office and the British Cabinet that the 
Australian Government had secured through the special appointment 
of Major Casey (p. 259). Nor is there any evidence to lead one to 
believe that Canada contemplated giving to the new British High 
Commissioner in Canada, Sir William Clark, the same confidential 
status. At least the 1928 Times citations must be regarded as very 
inadequate evidence for this assumption, although one must admit 
that the functions of the British High Commissioner in Canada after 
almost two years of operation still remain somewhat mysterious to 
the academic inquirers. The High Commissioner’s duties do have a 
diplomatic flavour, in both cases, although, as M. de Bornier notes, 
the Government of Great Britain has secured the support of Canada 
in avoiding any question of titles or procedure that would suggest a 
diplomatic status. He might have noted some pressure from the 
Union of South Africa, however, in that direction. 


1 Journal of the Institute, January 1927, p. 13. 
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In spite of some omissions which give it the character rather of a 
selected outline than of a definitive study of the problem up to 1928, 
the book will perform a useful service, primarily for French readers, 
but also for any others who wish to get as simple a view as is possible 
of a very complex problem, yet one without distortion. M. de Bornier 
perhaps does not explore deeply the legal problems or the sociological 
and economic context either of the linkages or of the stresses and 
strain in the British Commonwealth. But he has recognised that 
they exist and has given a suggestive treatment of the problems 
involved, a treatment not the least value of which is to show how 
this transformation impresses a sympathetic French critic as a pheno- 
menon of real international importance. 


Harvard University. W. Y. ELwiotrt. 


45*. The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. By 
the late L. C. A. KNowLes and C. M. KNowes. Vol. 1. 1930. 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. xxiv + 616 pp.; 
Imap. I2s. 6d.) 


THE first volume of this series was designed to cover the tropical 
areas and the last two volumes the temperate areas. This second 
volume has been divided into two parts, the first of which presents a 
comparative view of Dominion problems, and the second an economic 
history of Canada. The late Mrs. Knowles has been responsible for 
the first section and for the first six chapters on the pre-railway period 
of Canadian economic history, Mr. Knowles for the post-railway period, 
and Dr. Macphee has contributed a chapter in each division on the 
general subject of commercial relations. As would be expected, the 
book suffers materially because of the joint authorship. It lacks 
unity and has considerable duplication, some contradictory statements 
and numerous errors. 

The portions of the work written by the late Mrs. Knowles are 
rather out of date, and include numerous generalisations and state- 
ments which would doubtless have been eliminated if the author had 
lived to write the whole. On the other hand, the general plan of the 
book, which was apparently worked out by her, and which would 
probably not have been changed, is subject to criticism. The plan is 
not new or original, and the present reviewer should perhaps be the 
last one to criticise it, as it was the basis around which A History of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was written. Nevertheless, later scholar- 
ship has shown it to have very grave defects. These defects are 
illustrated in the present work in the emphasis on the growth of the 
Dominion as a conquest of art over nature, on the logical development 
of trade along north and south lines rather than east and west lines, 
on the fear and jealousy of the United States as a cause of Confederation 
and of protectionist policy, and on such topics as isolation in Upper 
Canada, domestic economy and barter. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that Canada developed because of geography and not in spite 
of it, that trade has been fundamentally east and west, and not north 
and south, that Confederation emerged as part of a vital movement 
and not as a result of the United States, that protectionist policy is 
primarily linked with railroads and railroad deficits and not with fear 
of the United States, and that domestic economy, barter and other 
Old World characteristics of early development are not important. 

The defects of the general plan have seriously restricted the work 
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of Mr. Knowles in the later chapters. His task has been largely one 
of filling in the details under such heads as transport, and the develop- 
ment within each region following the railways. The result has been 
that a great deal of information has been made available, chiefly from 
Government documents in convenient form for reference. But the 
interpretation is weak. It is perhaps unfair to criticise lack of 
familiarity with the results of Canadian scholarship, but certainly 
this is responsible for serious omissions. With all the information 
on minerals, there is no reference to E. S. Moore, Canada’s Mineral 
Resources, and this is by no means an isolated example. But the 
volume is a serious attempt‘ to write an economic history of Canada, 
and in spite of the obvious handicaps it does make available a mass 
of very valuable information. 

A valuable biographical sketch of Professor Lilian Knowles, a 
bibliography on Canada, and on the British Tropics, and an index 
complete the work. H. A. INNIs, 


46. History of the Constitution or Government of Trinidad from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By CHARLES ReIs. Vol. I. 
1929. (Port of Spain, Trinidad: Salvatori, Scott & Co. Sm. 
8vo. 291 pp. 0s.) (Vol. II. to be published in 1932.) 

THis is a careful and painstaking account of constitutional develop- 
ments in Trinidad from its first colonisation by the Spaniards down to 
the post-War Constitution of 1925. The chapter describing the history 
of the relations between Church and State is of special wg: 

RATT. 
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* GREAT BRITAIN OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS: 


47. Air Transport (subsidy agreements bill (H. C.)). Memorandum 
explaining the financial resolution. (Cmd. 3546 of 1930. la. 
8vo. 2pp. Id.) 

48. Brazil. Agreement between the United Kingdom and the Brazilian 
Government for the demarcation of the boundary between British 
Guiana and Brazil, London, March 18, 1930. ae Series, 
No. 15, 1930. Cma. 3538. la. 8vo. 6 pp. 1d.) 

49. Army. The general annual report on the British Army for the year 
ending 30th September, 1929, etc. (Cmd. 3498 of 1930. la. 
8vo. 139 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

50. Channel Tunnel Committee Report, March 1930. (Cmd. 3513 of 
1930. la. 8vo. III pp. 3s.) 

51. Civil Estimates for the year ending 31 March, 1931. Class II: 
Foreign and Imperial. (1930. la. 8vo. 105 pp. 2s.) 

52. China. Exchange of notes between . . . the United Kingdom and 
the Chinese Government regarding the rendition of the British 
concession at Chinkiang, Nanking, Oct. 31, 1929. (Treaty 
Series, No. 3, 1930. Cmd. 3469. la. 8vo. 4pp. Id.) 

53. China. Exchange of notes between the United Kingdom and the 

' Chinese Government regarding claims for losses sustained by 
British subjects at Chinkiang in 1927. Nanking, Nov. 9, 1929. 
(Treaty Series, No. 4, 1930. Cmd. 3470. la.8vo. 3 pp. 1d.) 
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54. Colonial Development Advisory Committee, First interim report 
of the, Aug. 1929-Feb. 1930. (Cmd. 3450 of 1930. la. 8vo. 
32 pp. 9d.) 

55. Imperial Standards. Report on comparisons of the parliamentary 
copies of the Impertal Standards ... with the Imperial 
standard yard and the Imperial standard pound and with each 
other . . . with report on Re-verification of British National 
copies of Metre and Kilogramme, etc. (Cmd. 3507 of 1930. 
la. 8vo. 68pp. Is. 3d.) 

56. Iraq and United States. Convention between H.M. and H.M. the 

ing of Iraq and the President of the U.S.A., regarding rights 
of the United States and its nationals in Iraq ; with protocol and 
exchanges of notes, London, January 9, 1930. (United States, 
No. 1, 1930. Cmd. 3503. la.8vo. 54pp. Is.) 

57. Irish Free State and Lithuania. Exchange of notes between the 
U.K. and the Irish Free State and the Lithuanian Government 
in regard to commercial relations as regulated by the exchange 
of notes of May 6, 1922, London, November 28-December to, 
1929. (Treaty Series, No. 1, 1930. Cmd. 3462. la. 8vo. 
3 pp. 1d.) 

58. Liberia. Exchange of notes between the United Kingdom and the 
Liberian Government regarding the boundary between Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, Monrovia, Jan. 16-17, 1930. (Treaty Series,No.17, 
1930. Cmd. 3543. la. 8vo. 3 pp. 1d.) 

59. Malia. Correspondence with the Holy See relative to Maltese 
affairs, Jan. 1929 to May 1930. (Holy See, No. 1, 1930. Cmd. 
3588. la.8vo. 95 pp. Is. 6d.) 

60. Russia. Temporary commercial agreement between the U.K. and 
the Union of Sovtet Socialist Republics, London, April 16, 1930. 
(Treaty Sertes, No. 19, 1930. Cmd. 3552. la. 8vo. 8pp. 34d.) 

61. Spain. Convention between His Majesty and His Majesty the 
King of Spain regarding legal proceedings in civil and com- 
mercial matters, London, June 27, 1929. (Treaty Series, No. 
18, 1930. Cmd. 3544. la. 8vo. 17 pp. 34d.) 

62. Switzerland. Exchange of notes between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Swiss Government respecting 
unemployment insurance, London, November 19,1929. (Treaty 
Series, No. 8, 1930. Cmd. 3489. 8vo. 3pp. Id.) 

63. Treaties, eic. between the United Kingdom and foreign States, 
accessions, withdrawals, etc. (In continuation of Treaty Series 
No. 29 (1928).) (Treaty Sertes, No. 33, 1929. Cmd. 3491. 
la. 8vo. I4pp. 34.) 

64. Turkey. Treaty of commerce and navigation between the United 
Kingdom and the Republic of Turkey, Angora, March 1, 1930. 
(Turkey, No. I, 1930. Cmd. 3536. la. 8vo. 36 pp. 6d} 

65. The English Constitution. By SIR MAuRICE Amos. 1930. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xi+ 194 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

66*. India: a reprint of the special India number of ‘‘ The Times,” 
February 18, 1930. (London: The Times Publishing Company. 
4to. xix + 288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A collection of articles, mainly historical and descriptive, dealing with 
British administration and British achievements in material and social 
spheres. 
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67*. The King’s Majesty : a Study in the Historical Philosophy of Modern 
Kingship. By R. H. Gretton. 1930. (London: Faber and 
Faber. sm. 8vo. 197 pp. 6s.) 


The author, using English history in, the main, offers an explanation of 
the significance of Kingship among the institutions of the modern world. 


EUROPE 


68*. Die Entdeutschung Westpreussens und Posens. By Dr. HERMANN 
RAUSCHNING. 1930. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 8vo. 405 pp.) 


ARTICLE 93 of the Treaty of Versailles provides that Poland should 
accept and agree to embody in a treaty with the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers such provisions as may be deemed necessary by the 
said Powers to protect the interests of inhabitants of Poland who 
differ from the majority of the population in race, language or religion. 
The intention of the signatories was that it should be made impossible 
for the Poles to refuse to the Germans or Ruthenians or Jews resident 
in the new State, who had formerly been Austrian, German or Russian 
subjects, full rights of citizenship. Poland accepted these conditions, 
but according to Germany has not carried them out. On the contrary, 
the latter has felt bound to make protests to Poland and to the League 
of Nations that the Treaty has been deliberately ignored, and that the 
inhabitants of German nationality have been, and are still being, 
systematically subjected to persecution with a view to being compelled 
to emigrate and to surrender the tenancy of landed and of other fixed 
property, so as to bring about the de-germanisation of that part of the 
new Polish State which would otherwise be German in sympathy. 

Poland has either ignored these protests or denied that there is any 
foundation for them. The League of Nations, on the other hand, has 
shown its readiness to consider them, but for one reason or another 
has been unable to deal with them effectively. In Die Entdeutschung 
Westpreussens und Posens Dr. Rauschning states the case of the 
German inhabitants and shows what has happened in Polish West Prussia 
and Posnania during the last ten years. He gives an outline of the 
Polish question as presented to the Allies at the drafting of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and enumerates the conditions accepted by Poland in 
return for the cession of these territories. He then proceeds to give 
innumerable examples in which these conditions have been ignored or 
evaded. An outstanding feature is the thoroughness with which each 
case is examined and presented to the reader. Dr. Rauschning is not 
satisfied with a mere statement of the methods employed in the per- 
secution of the Germans. He groups them into categories according 
to whether they affect the person or the property, the political or other 
rights of the individuals concerned; and he goes into details to 
show why each particular method is adopted and how it works in 
each of the large number of cases quoted. Finally, he sums up the 
result with the aid of statistics and graphs. Figures are given to show 
the exact number of Germans living in each town and district before the 
War and now, the losses suffered by them in property, etc., etc. The 
totals of the differences are enormous: 800,000 Germans out of 
1,200,000 are shown to have been driven out of this part of Poland, 
and their losses in landed property are proportionate. 

At the end of the book there is a useful list of 130 publications 
dealing with Poland and its relations with Germany. 

H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 
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oy, M. Clemenceau peint par lui-méme. By JEAN MARTET. 1930. 
8vo. 316 pp. 15 fr. 
70. Le Silence de M. Clemenceau. By JEAN MARTET. 1930. 8vo. 
316 pp. 15 fr. 
1. Le Tigre. By JEAN MARTET. 1930. 8vo. 31 i an @. 
‘ (Paris : Albin Michel.) . oe an 3 

THE English translation of M. Clemenceau peint par lui-méme, and 
Le Silence de M. Clemenceau, published by Longmans under the title 
e. —— were reviewed in the March number of the Journal 

2 

The method of treatment of the subject in Le Tigre is the same as 
that adopted in the previous two books, but is even more successful, 
for Clemenceau reveals himself better and is less trammelled by the 
remarks of others than in the previous volumes. Monsieur Martet 
seems to have obtained better results from fewer questions. 

The book is well worth reading; Clemenceau’s flashes of humour, 
his epigrams and the anecdotes he tells are delightful in themselves. 
‘‘ House was the window through which light penetrated into Wilson.” 
Or when discussing Poincaré’s speech at Foch’s funeral, in the course of 
which the ex-President gave the exact date of the principal events 
in the Field-Marshal’s life: “That man was made to manufacture 
dictionaries. He has the lyrisme of the Larousse. Promise me 
Poincaré won’t make a speech at my funeral, it would really mean 
dying twice over.’ 

Of Paderewski, whom he greatly admired, he tells how he met 
him i in New York and told him he had never heard him play. “ That’s 
easy,” said the artist-statesman, and took Clemenceau to a room in the 
hotel and played and played, then suddenly jumped up. “ Heavens ! 
I forgot my wife in a taxi!”’ “‘ That’s how one should be,” comments 
Clemenceau. ‘‘ One should occasionally forget one’s wife in a taxi.” 

But there is more than anecdote and humour in these pages; 
there is something of the soul of a very great man who dominated a 
critical moment in history. 

It is strange to see the ruthless ‘“‘ Tiger” enthralled and haunted 
by beauty, especially by the beauty of painting. He loved the work 
of his friend Monet, about whom he wrote a book. On this subject 
he says: “I have thought of one thing about Monet. I have realised 
I have not said the only thing that I should have said: that is, that 
the only thing that makes the greatness of a man is courage. You 
must fight everything. You must be very, very unhappy. You 
must seek the unattainable. Leonardo sought the impossible. His 
women have a smile which is not of this world. Monet attempted 
to take light and fling it on to canvas. It was the idea of a madman. 
There came a moment when what he did was no longer painting . . .” 

But what permeates these pages is the tragedy of this old man 
“who cannot die,’ whilst, in his belief, all his work for his country 
is being undone. He has no faith, no hope. He believes the end of 
humanity to be nigh. ‘‘ You now have this dirt. You drop a handful 
of it on a town and reduce it to powder. There has been no parallel 
between the development of science and that of the mind. Monkeys, 
had they stolen Jupiter’s thunder, would not have behaved otherwise. 
One of these fine mornings they will exterminate each other to the last 
man. A dozen niggers in the Congo will escape maybe. Then history 
will begin again. The same history.” 

No. 4.—VOL. Ix. oo 
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Clemenceau is seen struggling on, fiercely as was his ‘wont, against 
failing health and failing memory in his endeavour to complete his 
book, his last book, his great justification.. “‘My book is getting on 
well. I wrote three pages during the night, and I tore them up this 
morning. I think that in three hundred years I shall have finished.” 

Le Tigre could only have been written by someone who not only 
knew Clemenceau well but who had a wit as subtle as his own and who, 
moreover, was not frightened of him. These were rare qualifications, 
and could only be the result of real and disinterested affection. 

Le Tigre is a book which will be read so long as there are people 
anxious to understand the men who played a leading part in the Great 
War, although much of its inner meaning will be lost to those who do 
not know France well. The setting is only suggested, but the whole 
essence of the nation is there. For instance, it is perhaps necessary to 
have lived in France to appreciate Clemenceau’s saying, when objections 
were raised to his taking his very valuable documents from Paris to 
the country on the ground that he might be burgled: “‘ There is less 
danger there than here. You know the police are the only burglars. 
There are no police in Vendée.” E. L. SPEARS. 


972. The French Constitution. By HENRY MORRISON. 1930. 
(London:, Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 
3s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a useful little guide for the student, who will find there set 
out in the briefest possible way the French system of Government. 
There is even, in spite of the conciseness of the work, an attempt to 
show how the Constitution works in practice. It is, however, no more 
than a guide and should only be read in conjunction with lengthier 
studies, as if relied upon alone it might prove misleading. 

E. L. SPEARS. 


73*. France: a Study in Nationality. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 1930. 
(Yale University Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. vi+ 
122 pp. $2; gs.) 

ALTHOUGH little more than an essay, this study of French political 
life offers a complete and very clear explanation of the tendencies of 
modern France. 

M. Siegfried begins, as of necessity he must, by giving a sketch of 
the French nation. This part of the book is of particular interest 
not only to the student but to anyone who may spend any time in 
France. The ordinary holiday-maker will enjoy his trip the more if 
he knows something of the people amongst whom he moves, and in 
France he will find much that will explain the French to him. 

That M. Siegfried’s whole thesis should be that the French are 
strongly individualistic will surprise no one, but to follow the author 
as he develops his views, describing his compatriots class by class, the 
same tendency manifested in each, is vastly interesting. 

The story of modern France is the story of a people determined to 
defend the individual in a world of mass production. Out of a total of 
8,591,000 French farmers, 5,000,000 are their own masters. Of the 
working people engaged in manufacturing production, only 69 per cent. 
draw regular salaries, and of the remainder, 19 per cent. are workers on 
their own account and 11 per cent. are employers of labour. British 
industry is made up of go per cent. wage-earners, 6-3 per cent. workers 
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on their own account and only 3 per cent. employers. How different 
must be the outlook of the two peoples owing to this fact alone will be 
at once evident. 

The French worker, it is noticed, deteriorates in the great modern 
factory, which hits at the very roots of his character. He seems to 
lose his individuality, his ideals and his happiness. 

The play and interplay of French politics are admirably described, 
and not the least useful part of this excellent book is the section 
devoted to parties and party labels, which are so sadly puzzling to the 
foreigner. 

To most English people, to hear of the tremendous and unending 
struggle between the Church and the State still being waged in France 
will come as a surprise, as will the knowledge that the ideals of the 
Revolution and the underlying tendencies of Bonapartism still play 
their part in a republic of moderate tendencies which still requires 
defending from both Right and Left. 

M. Siegfried shows us France swaying inevitably and endlessly 
from conservatism to radicalism, and back again, owing to profound 
tendencies reflected in her political system and working by a mechanism 
of tendencies which he clearly explains. That mechanism is a matter 
of deep interest to France’s neighbours. E. L. SPEARS. 


74*. Spain. By S. DE MADARIAGA. 1930. (London: Benn. 8vo. 
507 pp. 21s.) 

A BOOK from the pen of Don Salvador de Madariaga is always 
welcome to those who appreciate the working of a lively and creative 
imagination on the material of a wide experience of European affairs. © 
But in this case he has filled a gap on the library shelf of every student 
of Spain. Travel-books by foreigners and pro da books by 
Spaniards abound, but a serious analysis of the life of Spain by one who 
knows both Spain and Europe has long been awaited. The author, 
however, for all his knowledge and experience of Europe, remains 
psychologically a true Spaniard : thus we can observe in this book not 
merely Spanish affairs but the Spanish mentality at its best. The 
author explains his own attitude to history in a general statement : 
“ After all, the political turn of mind of a people is rooted in the subsoil 
of its psychology, and no history which fails to penetrate thither can 
convey the true sense of its life.’ This particular psychological 
Le ggaamag is what gives this history its character and its specific 
value. : 

The arrangement of the book is interesting. The author first 
creates a dramatic setting by giving an account of the geography and 
the peoples of the Peninsula. Then, his stage set, he presents the reader 
with the drama of Spanish history up to modern times. At this point 
there is an interlude during which he discusses in turn the problems 
that have arisen from the play, Economics, Labour, the Crown, the 
Church, the Army, Catalanism, Foreign Affairs, etc. Then the play 
proceeds with the acts of pre-War, War, post-War, and the Dictator- 
ship. A final epilogue on the future brings down the curtain on this 
most stirringdrama. The reader is left pondering over what is probably 
the author’s most ionate conviction: “‘ Morally and spiritually 
speaking Spain is a Great Power, i.e. a Power with universal interests— 
or are petrol and coal to count more than language and civilisation? ” 

The author does not flinch before stern criticism, whether of that 
Trinity of Church, Army and Crown, or of the Unity of the three 
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elements in the Dictatorship. Nor does he disguise the incompetence 
and instability of the old régime. But parallel to his relentless analysis 
he extends his deep and sympathetic understanding of the psycho- 
logical basis of institutions and situations. As a Spaniard himself he 
can appreciate the passionate individualism of the Spaniard, while as a 
European he sees the difficulty ‘‘ of adapting the national psychology 
to the conditions prevailing in the modern world.” He has presented 
us with an admirable history of Spain, and incidentally with a most 
suggestive critique of modern civilisation. J. A. SELBY-BIGGE. 


75*. The Land and the Peasant in Rumania: the War and agrarian 
veform (1917-21). By Davip Mitrany. ‘(Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace: Economic and Social History of the World 
War: Rumanian Series.) 1930. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Milford. 8vo. Map. xxxiv + 627 pp. 20s.) 


AT a time when the industries of Western ‘Europe are anxiously 
searching for new outlets for their production, the economic situation 
of the great agricultural countries of Eastern Europe and Russia 
becomes a question of universal importance. Mr. Mitrany is evidently 
concerned in his mind not merely with the development of Roumania, 
but with the whole problem of the economic and sociological evolution 
of the Peasant States. Though Roumania is his subject, this most 
scholarly book may be considered as a model for an inquiry into the 
similar problems of other countries, and indeed as a light by which to 
examine them. 

Agrarian economic factors are always difficult to measure owing to 
the vagaries of the “ Bon Dieu ” in the matter of weather, pests and 
climate, but Mr. Mitrany’s task is further complicated by the wilful 
folly of man. Thus the results of the Reform are obscured first by 
the aftermath of the War, and secondly by the insane policy of national 
self-sufficiency. While the War left the land destitute, Politics pro- 
ceeded to stultify its recuperation. A system of export taxes, re- 
strictions and controlled prices was imposed on agriculture, while 
subsidies, tariff-protection and financial backing were lavished on 
the inefficient and uneconomic industry of the country. In such a 
setting the Agrarian Reform, a veritable revolution of society, 
endeavoured to function. Needless to say neither industry nor agri- 
culture have prospered. 

Mr. Mitrany begins by tracing the evolution of the peasant problem 
‘ from Feudalism to Neo-Serfdom, showing the inevitability of the 

Reform from a social point of view. He leaves little doubt that the 
peasant under the last phase of latifundiary agriculture was reduced 
to direr straits than at any other stage in his history. At the same time 
he points out that the latifundia itself had become economically 
obsolete owing to the dominating position of the New World in the grain 
market. A new form of social organisation and a new economic 
system were equally inevitable. He proceeds to give a masterly 
and minute examination of all the economic factors involved in the 
Reform, including the purely agricultural problems, such as the size 
and distribution of holdings, system of tenure, production and cultiva- 
tion. Later he deals with the effect of the Reform on rural economy 
in general, noting the relation of the State’s financial and economic 
policy to the working of the Reform. Finally, he deals with the social 
and political results of the Reform. 

While well aware of the vitiation of statistical measurements by 
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outside factors, Mr. Mitrany succeeds in unravelling and sorting out 
with remarkable clarity the essential causes and effects in this com- 
plicated situation. To a wealth of economic data he adds the results of 
direct observation. His temperate judgment and relentless analysis 
convince one of the accuracy and fairness of the very graphic picture he 
has drawn of Roumania. His tentative predictions as to the viability 
of the new social and economic order are both suggestive and practical. 

But this book should appeal to a far wider circle than those 
interested merely in Roumania or in agrarian problems. It is 
essentially a comprehensive study of a European problem. 

J. A. SELBY-BIGGE. 


76. Europa im Abstieg : Weltpolitik und Weltwirtschaft weit 1913. By 
Dr. ALOIS HOBELSPERGER. 1928. (Berlin-Griinewald: Kurt 
Vowinckel Verlag. 8vo.,2 maps. 69 pp.) 


Dr. HOBELSPERGER shows with the help of numerous charts that 
the economic position of Europe is declining relatively to that of the 
rest of the world. He does not, however, add much to the statistical 
publications of the League of Nations (which do not figure in his 
bibliography), nor are his remedies very constructive. C. A. M. 


77. Tyrol. By ANDRE CHAMSON. 1930. (Paris: Grasset. 8vo. 
204 pp. 12 fr.) 


A ROMANTIC and sympathetic account of the Austrians in the Tyrol, 
couched largely in the form of travel pictures. The writer is anti- 
pathetic to possession; considers that “ criante ou cachée, la question 
du Siid-Tyrol restera une lourde injustice,” and fears its effect in 
stimulating the movement towards Anschluss and weakening the 
European treaty settlement. There is some shrewd observation, but 
the work is one of secondary importance only. C. A. M. 


78*. Yugoslavian Macedonia. By FRANCESCA M. WILson. With Fore- 
word by G. P. Goocu, D.Litt., F.B.A. 1930. (London: 
Women’s International League. 8vo. 24 pp. Is.) 


TuHIs short and unassuming pamphlet is the most valuable thing 
which has been written on Yugoslav Macedonia in any Western 
language since the War. It should be bought by everyone interested 
in Balkan, or indeed in European, politics. Miss Wilson writes with a © 
real first-hand knowledge of her, subject and with a sanely balanced 
judgment, although obviously disposed to adopt the Serbian point of 
view where she has not disproved it by her observation of facts. 

Her conclusion is worth quoting in full : 


“I do not believe the Macedonian Question to be insoluble under the present 
régime, given two conditions: first, that unfriendly interference and wilful 
fanning of discontented flames by outside Powers cease; and secondly, that the 
Government make a drastic effort by a more conciliatory policy to recover the 
— it has lost in the last ten years. Minority rights I do not advocate, but 

ecentralisation, the admission of educated Macedonians into the administration 
of their country, and economic reform. Here is a land that could one day be the 
richest, most prosperous, and most contented in the whole kingdom, but these 
two conditions are essential: Yugoslavia must have peace and her Government 
wisdom.”’ 


C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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79*. The Collected Works of Lenin. MARTIN LAWRENCE, London, 1929- 
1930. The Iskra Period, 1900-1902 (2 vols.; 336 and 317 pp. 
tos. 6d. each) ; The Imperialist War, 1914-1915 (496 pp. 12s. 6d.); 
The Revolution of 1917 (2 vols., 381 and 428 pp. Ios. 6d. each). 


Not the least interesting of the many phenomena which have 
arisen out of the Russian Revolution is the Lenin culte, which has 
in many ways provided a substitute for the half-superstitious awe with 
which Russia regarded the Tsar. Moscow has changed from the centre 
of Holy Russia to the centre of Lenin worship, the outward and visible 
manifestation of which is the tomb in the Red Square under the walls 
of the Kremlin. No one who has watched or taken part in the steady 
stream of humanity which passes through the tomb, making the 
regulation momentary pause before the sarcophagus, can doubt the 
sincerity of the respect of the majority of the passers-by. 

But with this spontaneous display of interest the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not satisfied. It is their purpose that the writings of Lenin, 
the founder of the Revolution, shall be known not only to his fellow- 
countrymen but to the world at large, and particularly to the members 
of the Communist parties abroad. With this object in view the Lenin 
Institute was founded in Moscow to collect from the vast amount of 
fugitive material the speeches, articles, etc., which Lenin issued at 
different periods of his life. Nor is this task an easy one. Constantly 
in fear of arrest, Lenin frequently wrote under a pseudonym, and not 
' always the same one, so that almost every month brings to light some 
fresh specimen from his prolific pen. The material covering certain 
periods is, however, complete, and an official collection has been issued 
in various languages, the English edition being published in this country 

by Messrs. Martin Lawrence, and in the United States by the Inter- 
' national Publishing Corporation of New York. 

The first volume under review, The Iskra Period, gives the writings 
of Lenin in the Jskva, the more militant organ of Marxism, and the 
Zarya, a more theoretical journal. During these early years of the 
twentieth century the Russian Revolutionary Party was standing at 
the cross-roads, hesitating as to which policy to pursue. Lenin 
consistently advocated a many-sided revolutionary programme with 
the avowed aim of overthrowing the Tsarist régime and inaugurating 
the proletarian revolution. Opposed to this was the school of Martov, 
whose programme was one of “ Economism seeking to confine the 
labour movement to trades-unionism.” The fact that the working- 
class of Russia accepted Lenin’s policy was due in no small degree to 
the effect of these articles in the Iskra. 

The outbreak of the Great War in 1914 split organised socialism 
into two clearly defined sections. In 1912, at the Basle Conference, 
the Second International, amongst whose leaders were numbered such 
prominent names as those of James Ramsay MacDonald, Jean 
Jaurés, Emile Vandervelde and Karl Kautsky, issued a manifesto 
to the effect that they considered the coming European war as a 
criminal and reactionary undertaking of all the Governments, and 
called upon the workers to oppose it by every means in their power, 
and in the event of war actually breaking out, “ to intervene in favour 
of its speedy termination, and with all their powers to utilise the 
economic and political crisis created by the war to arouse the people 
and thereby to hasten the downfall of capitalist class rule.” When 
the War actually broke out, however, many of the leaders of the 
International supported their respective Governments in voting war 
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credits. This led to Conferences at Zimmerwald and Kienthal in 
1915, at which the left wing, led by Lenin, issued manifestos condemning 
the War and calling upon the proletariats of the world to unite and 
bring it to an end. 

In the volume dealing with this period are included all Lenin’s 
passionate denunciations of the Second International for their betrayal 
of the cause of labour and their failure to carry out the Basle Manifesto. 
From denunciation he turned to reorganisation, and his later writings 
in this period give the basis upon which was founded later the Third 
International. 

The last volume, covering the period from Kerensky’s revolution 
in 1917 to the eve of the abortive Bolshevik coup d’état in July, is of 
absorbing interest. Lenin was at Zurich when the revolution broke 
out in Petrograd, and one is at once struck by the clear forcefulness 
with which even at a distance he saw immediately the weakness of the 
Kerensky régime and issued his instructions accordingly for its over- 
throw. Lenin in his account of his return to Russia makes no mention 
of a “‘ sealed ”’ carriage, but says that all arrangements were made by a 
Swiss socialist with the German minister at Berne, and that ‘“‘ the 
railway car used by the emigrants had the privileges of extra- 
territoriality.” Once arrived in Petrograd on April 16th, Lenin 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of the Bolshevik party on 
fighting lines and the discrediting of Kerensky in the eyes of the 
workers. In both these objects he was remarkably successful, and 
the pamphlets, articles and speeches by which this success was achieved 
make extraordinarily interesting reading. The period from the 
rising of July to the final et d'état in November 1917 and the establish- 
ment of the Soviet state will form a forthcoming volume. 

The general arrangement of the volumes is excellent. Footnotes 
are rare, but at the end of each book is a wealth of explanatory, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical matter, together with a diary of the 
life of Lenin during the period covered by each volume. The docu- 
ments appended to the Imperialist War and the Revolution of 1917 
are of great historical interest. JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


81*. Zeitwende: Monatschrifft herausgegeben von Tim KLEIN, 
Otto GRUNDLER, FREIDRICH LANGENFASS.. Annual Subs. Rm. 
20. 


Articles in the December 1929, February and June 1930 numbers 
deal with the following subjects : 

Dec. 1929: Die rémische Kurialpolitik der Nachkriegzeit, by C. 
Mirbt—a study of Vatican policy since the War, with special reference 
to the Lateran treaties. 

Kaiser Franz Joseph I, by A. Chroust—a short study of the Emperor 
and his policy. 

Feb, 1930: Epochen des deutschen nationalbewusstseins, by P. 
Joachimsen—a short address, given at the Deutsch-Osterreichischen 
Akademischen Woche in Klagenfurt, on the three principal periods in 
history when the German nation was conscious of its unity. 

June 1930: Die Militarpolitische Lage in Europa, by Oberst A. D. 
Leopold von Caprivi—a short survey of the army and air force systems 
and policies of the principal European Powers to-day. 


1 The French edition has _ appeared— 
80*. CGuvres complétes. Tome XXI: Vers la prise du pouvoir (juillet-octobre 


1917). gp ae I. LENIN. 1930. (Paris: Editions Sociales Internationales. 8vo. 
632 pp. - 60 fr.) 
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NEw PUBLICATIONS 


82. The Napoleonic Wars and German Nationalism in Austria. By 
WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. 1930. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 241 pp. 15s.) 

83. An Economic History of Europe, 1760-1930. By A. BIRNIE. 1930. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. Ios. 6d.) 


84. The Drama of Europe, or the Soul of History. By STANLEY DE 
BRATH. 1930. (London: A. H. Stockwell. 8vo. 224 pp.) 
85*. Europa als Rechtseinheit. [Abhandlungen des Instituts fiir poli- 
tische Auslandskunde an der Universitat Leipzig, Heft 6.) By H. 

JAHRREISS. 1929. (Leipzig: R.Noske. x-+ 86pp. Rm.6.) 

Outlines and criticises a number of schemes for the legal unification 
of Europe. 

86*. The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals and the Agrarian Reforms of the 
States of the Little Entente. 1930. (London: privately printed 
by W. P. Griffith & Sons, Old Bailey Press. 8vo. 95 pp.) 

A translation of the texts of the judgments of the Hungarian-Rouman- 
ian, the Hungarian-Czechoslovakian, and the Hungarian-Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, with articles by A. de Lapradelle on 
their juridical significance. 

87*. Ethnopolitischer Almanach: ein Fiihrer durch die europdische 
Nationalitatenbewegung. Im Auftrage des “ Institut fiir Grenz- 
und Auslandstudien.” Herausgegeben von O. JUNGHANN und 
M. H. BorEum. 1930. (Wien: W. Braumiiller. viii + 182 pp. 
Rm. 5.50.) 

Part 1, Essays and reports; Part 2, Documents (resolutions of Con- 
gresses, etc.); Part 3, Statistical material. There is a list of works 
published on minority questions in 1929 on pp. 130-31. 

88*. Die english-belgischen Aufmarschpline gegen Deutschland vor dem 
Weltkriege: eine militarische Studie tiber die ‘‘ Conventions anglo- 
belges,”’ mit neuen Dokumenten. By CaRL HosseE. 1930. (Ziirich : 
Amalthea-Verlag. 8vo. Maps. 65 pp.) 

An account of pre-War Anglo-Belgian plans for the transport of troops 
across Belgian territory to the frontier of Germany, and their bearing upon 
the question of Belgian neutrality. 

89. A Short History of the French People. By PRoFr. CHARLES GUIGNE- 
BERT. 2 vols. 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xxiii 
+ 440, xxvi + 738 pp. 25s.) 

g0. The Germans at Versailles, 1919. By VICTOR SCHIFF. 1930. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 208 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

gi. The Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial Empire, 1884-1918. By 
MARY EVELYN TOWNSEND. 1930. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xviii + 424 pp. I map. 2!s.) 

92*. The biography of President von Hindenburg. By A.M. K. WATSON. 
1930. (London: Marriott. 8vo. 316pp. ros. 6d.) 

93*. Zehn Jahre Weimarer Verfassung. Die Verfassungsreden bei den 
Verfassungsfeiern der Reichsregierung. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. 
Herausgegeben von der Reichszentrale fiir Heimatdienst. 1930. 
(Berlin: Zentralverlag. v +128 pp. Rm. 4.50.) 

Annual speeches on the constitution and on politics. 

94*. Der dsterreichisch-deutsche Wirtschaftszusammenschluss : der Stand: 
seiner Vorbereitung und die Erfordernisse seiner Vollendung. By 
H. KNIESCHE. 1930. (Stuttgart: printed by The Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt for the Deutsch-Osterreichische Arbeitsgemein- 
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schaft fiir das Reich, Landesgruppe Wiirttemberg. 89 pp. 12 
sketch maps and diagrams. Rm. 2.) 

95*. eng Danzig und der polnische Korridor als Verkehrs- 

s . [Schriften des Instituts fiir ostdeutsche Wirtschaft an der 
niversitat Kénigsberg, neue Folge, erster Band.] By A. von 

za 1930. (Berlin: Ost-Europa Verlag. 61 pp. 
‘m. 3.) - 

Discusses the adverse influence of the Polish corridor on German 
communications and trade in East Prussia and Danzig. 

96*. Das Minderheitenrecht in Oberschlesien : die Stellungnahmen des 
Prisidenten der Gemischten Kommission in der Zeit von Juni 1922 
bis Juni 1929. By J. P. WARDERHOLT. 1930. (Berlin: Briic- 
kenverlag. viii + 451 pp. Rm. 18.) 

An on poate § analysis of the Geneva Convention, followed by a 
digest of all cases heard before the President of the Mixed Commission, 
with his findings and orders. 

97*. O.S.: Roman. By ARNOLT BRONNEN. 1930. (Berlin: E. 
Rowohlt. 8vo. 409pp. Rm. 6.) 

98*. Das Schulrecht der deutschen Minderheit in Italien (Siidtirol). 
[Das Schulrecht der europiischen Minderheiten, 3. Band.] By 
T. GRENTRUP. 1930. (Berlin: R. Hobbing. 191 pp. Rm. 6.) 

Text, in German translation, of all laws and decrees concerning 
education in the Alto Adige. 

99. Tyrol under the Axe of Italian Fascism. By Dr. EDUARD REUT- 
NicoLussi. 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 278 pp. 
Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

100*. Le Fascisme en Europe: rapport présenté ala Commission Inier- 
nationale de Défense contre le Fascisme. 1930. (Brussels: L’Eglan- 
tine. 8vo. 223 pp. 25/7.) 

Reports on Fascist tendencies in various European countries, presented 
by national representatives at conferences held in Vienna in 1926 and 1927 
and in Brussels in 1928. 

tor. La Geurra e le classi rurali Italiane. By ARRIGO SERPIERI, Pro- 
fessore nel R. Istituto Superiore Agrario e Forestale di Firenze. 
(Carnegie Endowment : Economic and Social History of the World 
War: Italian Series.) 1930. (Bari: Laterza. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. cr. 8vo. xvi + 503 pp. 70 lire.) 

*, GREAT BRITAIN OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS : 

102. Russia. Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People’s Commissars respecting Religious 
Associations, April 8, 1929. (Russia, No. 1, 1930. Cmd. 
3511 of 1930. 8vo. I4pp. 34d.) 

103*. The Soviet and Religion: Debate in the British House of Lords, 

- April 2, 1930; Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and Soviet of the People’s Commissaries of the R.S.F.S.R., 
April 8, 1929. Protest of His Holiness Pope Pius XI against 
Religious Persecution in Russia, February 2, 1930. Inter- 
national Conciliation, June 1930, No. 261. (Published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 45 pp. 5s.) 

104*. My Life: The Rise and Fall of a Dictator. By LEON TROTSKY. 
1930. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 512 pp. 30s.) 

‘105. Seeing Red: To-day in Russia. By NEGLEY FARSON. 1930. 

(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. x-+ 275 pp. I5s.) 
See also under British Empire (Great Britain). 
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NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


New PUBLICATIONS 


106*. Beneath the Whitewash: a critical analysis of the report of the 
Commission on the Palestine Disturbances of August 1929. By 
Horace B. SAMUEL. 1930. (London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 
vii + 50 pp. Is. 6d.). 

107*. A Bibliography of Persia. By Lt.-Cot. SiR ARNOLD WILSON. 
1930. (London: H. Milford. 8vo. x-+ 253 pp. 20s.) 

108*. The Handbook of Palestine and Trans-Jordan. By H.C. LUKE and 
E. KeitH-Roacu. 1930. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi + 
505 pp. 16s.) 

109*. Stidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet. [Schriften der philosophischen 
Fakultat der deutschen Universitat in Prag.7.] Erster Teil. By A. 
agama 1930. (Briinn: Rohrer. xxi+ 272pp. 18 plates. 

m. 12. 


A short description of the country and its inhabitants, followed by a 
detailed account of its natural products. The study was completed in 
1922. 


See also under British Empire (Great Britain). 


AFRICA 


110*. Hebrewisms of West Africa. By JosEPH J. WILLIAMS. 1930. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. viii + 443 pp. 30s.) 

111*. Races of Africa. ByC.G.SELIGMAN. 1930. (London: Butter- 
worth. Sm. 8vo. 256 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Dr. WILLIAMS has collected the evidence and opinions of a great 
number of authors, whose books he details in a voluminous and very 
useful bibliography, to prove that the Ashanti are descendants of 
Jews who migrated up the Nile and so across Africa south of the Sahara. 
It is a fascinating subject fér historical speculation; but the frequent 
use of the qualifying terms “ probable ” and “ it seems likely ” cannot 
be avoided. This does not make his book any the less a mine of most 
interesting information. Professor Seligman’s book is an admirable 
review of the present state of knowledge on the ethnology of Africa. 

. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


NEw PUBLICATIONS 

*. GREAT BRITAIN : 

112. East Africa. Report of the East African Guaranteed Loan Com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1926-29. (Cmd. 3494 of 1930. la.8vo. 20 pp. 4d.) 

113. Egypt. Papers regarding the recent negotiations for an Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement, March 31-May 8, 1930. (Egypt, No. 1, 
1930. Cmd. 3575. la. 8vo. 43 pp. 9d.) 

114. South Africa and Portugal. Convention between the Union of 
South Africa and the Portuguese Republic regarding native 
labour from Mozambique, railway matters and commercial 
intercourse, Pretoria, September 11, 1928. (Ratifications 
exchanged at Lisbon, September 25, 1929.) (Treaty Series, No. 
9. Cmd. 3495, 1930. la. 8vo. 39 pp. -) 
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115*. Complex South Africa: an economic foot-note to history. By 
WILLIAM MILLER MACMILLAN. 1930. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 8vo. Maps. 293 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Deals with the problems of natives and poor whites, labour, agri- 
culture and the land system. 


116. The Frontier Tradition in South Africa. By Eric A. WALKER. 
(A Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford at Rhodes 
House on March 5, 1930.) 1930. (Oxford Univ. Press. London: 
H. Milford. 8vo. 24pp. 2s.) 

117*. Le mandat belge sur le Ruanda-Urundit. By T. HEYSE. 1930. 
(Brussels: Renaissance d’Occident. 8vo. 44pp. 7.50/f.) 

An examination of the terms of the mandate and of the extent of 
mandatory powers. 


INDIA 


118*. India’s Struggle for Swaraj. By R.G. PRADHAN, M.L.C., Bombay. 

1930. ’ (Madras: J. A. Natesan & Co. 8yo. xi-+ 311 + xi pp. 

Rs. 4. 

119. The Case for India. By J.S. Hoyland. 1930. (London: Dent. 
8vo. vii +173 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

120. India: the Truth, By J. E. Wootacotr. 1930. (London: 
P. Allan. 8vo. 92 pp. 2s.) 

121. Loyal India: A Survey of Seventy Years, 1858-1928. By PERCY 
H. DuMBELL. 1930. (London: Constable. 8vo. xxiii + 
243 pp. I2s.) 
122. Revolution in India? By JoHN DELLBRIDGE. 1930. (London: 
Morley and Mitchell Kennerley, Ltd. 8vo. 56 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
123. Must England lose India? By Lt.-Cot. ARTHUR OSBURN. 1930. - 
(London: Knopf. 8vo. vii-+ 280 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

124. Indiainthe Dark Wood. By NicoLMACNICOL. 1930. (London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 8vo. 2s. 6d.) 

125. Indigenous Banking in India. By L.C. Jain. 1929. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xvii-+ 274 pp. I5s.) 

Mr. PRADHAN is a distinguished member of the Moderate or Liberal 
party, whose policy has always been to co-operate for the success of 
every new instalment of Reforms so as to justify a claim for further 
constitutional progress. He has written a thoughtful and scholarly 
account of the Indian national movement from the birth of the National 
Congress down to the threshold of current events. His book has the 
rare merit of being free from any trace of exaggeration or partisanship. 
He writes with manifest sincerity and with a disciplined and critical 
judgment which is applied with — impartiality to the mistakes and 
shortcomings whether of the Indian Government or of the non-co- 
operators or other political parties. : 

Mr. Pradhan will not be satisfied with anything short of full 
Dominion status. He quotes with telling effect the Round Table 
prophecy made nearly twenty years ago, that 
‘“‘ whether the pace be fast or slow, that (Colonial self-government) is the goal, 


towards which events in India, propelled by Indian and British alike, are 
travelling.” 


That goal has been brought nearer by the official statement of which 
Lord Irwin was the mouthpiece in October 1929. 
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The one serious gap in Mr. Pradhan’s book is that, though he 
discusses the difficulty of reaching Dominion status without an agreed 
settlement of Hindu-Moslem differences, he has little or nothing to 
say of the position of the Indian States or of the problem of the control 
of the Indian army. 

His view of the Round Table Conference is that Indians should 
not refuse to enter it, 


“ provided that the Conference is permitted to consider the question of the 
immediate attainment of responsible Government.”’ 


This is very different from the Congress ultimatum that the Conference 
must meet, not to discuss when Dominion status is to be established, 
but to frame a scheme of Dominion status for India. 

He argues against the shibboleth ‘“ outside party politics,” and 
urges that the Labour party now in power must act with the courage 
of its own convictions if it should find that the alternative would be 
indefinite postponement of a just settlement. 


In the Indian situation of to-day Mr. Hoyland finds fresh con- 
firmation of the truth of Abraham Lincoln’s aphorism, “‘ God never 
yet made one people good enough to govern another people.” This 
is more true of the relations between Great Britain and India than of 
any other alien domination of which history affords examples. Italy 
and Austria, Ireland and Great Britain were never separated by 
differences of tradition and culture so fundamental as those which 
separate the Indian from the Western outlook on life. The nature of 
these differences is well brought out in Mr. Hoyland’s chapters on the 
Indian point of view. Into the ancient static civilisation of India, 
dominated by the religious ideas of Karma and Dharma, there have 
intruded the explosive and revolutionary ideas of natural rights and 
democratic equality and the disintegrating and corrupting influences 
of Western industrialism. The time has come when the conflicting 
ideals and forces must somehow be harmonised, and the Indian’s 
claim is that he is most vitally concerned in the new synthesis and 
must be left free to work it out for himself in his own way. Mr. Hoy- 
land does full justice to the immense benefits which British rule has 
conferred upon India, and he recognises that immediate withdrawal 
would be disastrous. He insists on the need for “ the speedy and 
generous concession of the widest possible measure of self-government.” 
But even so he can see no solution which does not provide for a British 
element in the new Government of India, whose function should be 
limited to the maintenance of peace and order. 

The practical difficulties attending the exercise of a function so 
circumscribed and isolated are not fairly faced. They are‘not disposed 
of by the analogy of the protection now afforded to Indian Princes, 
which always in theory and often in practice is strictly related to their 
obligation of providing good government. 


India: the Truth is an up-to-date restatement of Mr. Woolacott’s 
earlier Apologia for ‘‘ Britain’s Record in India.” It is written as 
a counterblast to the calumnies of anti-British propaganda. 

Few will be found to maintain that in her relations with India 
Great Britain has never laid herself open to charges of self-interest and . 
self-aggrandisement, that there have not been serious mistakes in 
policy and administration, that the feelings of a sensitive race have 
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never been injured by lack of sympathy and courtesy. But after 
every possible deduction has been made it still remains true that the 
policy of Great Britain, not merely in its avowed purposes but also in 
its practical achievements, has been directed skilfully, justly and 
magnanimously towards the spiritual and material welfare of the 

ple of India. The answer to Mr. Gandhi’s reckless rhetoric about 
the torture of the starving millions of India under a system of ruthless 
exploitation is that during the last two decades the prosperity of the 
rural masses has reached a level unprecedented in the whole course of 
Indian history. The extension of irrigation in precarious tracts, the 
scientific improvement of agriculture and the development of a vast 
system of rural co-operative credit—all these have combined to put 
the ryot beyond the reach of the devastating famines which within 
living memory were the inevitable sequel—as they are in China to- 
day—of any widespread crop failure. The counter-charges brought 
against Mr. Gandhi are that he is 


“‘ avaricious of power and unconscionable in the means he adopts to attain his 
ends . . . that he has done more than any man in his generation to disturb the 
peace of India and to hamper its constitutional and political advance.” 


In support of these charges we have the evidence of witnesses whose 
Indian experience has been as extensive and as diverse as that of 
Mrs. Annie Besant and Sir Harcourt Butler. 

' The sad truth about Mr. Gandhi seems to be that he is unlikely 
henceforward to add materially to the great services which he has 
already rendered to his country. The stage is now being set for other 
workers. As a philosophic anarchist he is temperamentally incapable 
of co-operation for constructive statesmanship; and the violent 
intolerance of his Nationalism destroys the conditions under which 
alone such work is possible. 


Loyal India is a collection of Indian speeches and State documents 
intended to illustrate the problems of Indian politics and administra- 
tion during the past seventy years. The most important sections are 
those dealing with the Indian Constitution and with Education—the 
latter the reprint of some admirable passages from the famous report 
of the Sadler Commission. The contents generally are of very un- 
equal merit and interest, and there are some notable omissions. There 
is no mention of the place of India in the League of Nations or in the 
International Labour Office. On British policy in respect of the 
Indian States there is only one document, and that of 1909. Among 
the documents on the Indian Constitution conspicuous by its absence 
is Lord Irwin’s authoritative pronouncement on Dominion status. 
Lord Morley has departed, the author seems to say, and his mantle 
hangs like a giant’s robe about the shoulders of the “ headlong con- 
stitution-mongers ”’ of these degenerate days. 


Mr. Dellbridge’s ruminations on Indian Swaraj recall to mind the 
ancient Pistol devouring the leek under Fluellen’s cudgel. It is 
nauseous but it has to be swallowed : so he eats and eats and swears at 
the Indian “ yappers ” and their reckless allies, the British “ political 
missionaries.” Having swallowed the leek he becomes more cheerful 
and shows how it may be digested. He offers a ‘“ solution ”—which 
could be written on a half-sheet of notepaper—and which would’ 
“ settle the question once and for all.” 
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It is difficult to take Mr. Dellbridge seriously, though he assures 
his readers that he has not written with his tongue in his cheek. 


Colonel Osburn’s book, ostensibly about India, is really a savage 
attack on the British “ governing classes ”’ and on their public schools— 
strongholds, he says, of an evil tradition, where boys learn lessons of 
intolerance, cruelty and tyranny, which are applied with disastrous 
results when they go out into the world and are set in authority over 
subject races. The picture Colonel Osburn draws of every-day British 
behaviour towards Indians is a gross libel based largely on hearsay. 
So far as his book deals with Indian constitutional problems its value 
is negligible. He hammers violently at doors which now stand wide 
open. His book is full of rubbish of which the following are random 
samples. The remedy for India’s poverty must be to prohibit the 
export of grain and the import of machinery. There must be official 
(meaning presumably British) encouragement and recognition of birth 
control. ; 


Dr. MacNicol is so great an authority that it seems superfluous to 
speak of the profound knowledge and sympathetic insight of this study 
of the religious life of contempor India. Dr. MacNicol bears 
witness to the passion of devotion and the spirit of service which the 
educated women of India are now carrying beyond the four walls of 
their homes into wider spheres of social and national work. But his 
main hope for the enlightenment of India’s spiritual darkness lies in the 
growing strength and influence of the Indian Evangelical Churches. 
He believes in the power of Christian truth to shatter the main 
framework of the dominant Hindu philosophy. 


Mr. Jain’s book is a doctoral thesis for an economics degree in the 
University of London. It is a very thorough and scientific study by 
an Indian student, himself a member of a banking caste, of the structure, 
functiéns and methods of indigenous banking in India, which in- 
cidentally throws much light on the problems of rural poverty and 
indebtedness. 

It is one of the paradoxes of economics that India, in spite of her 
poverty, has been for centuries a sink of the precious metals. Much 
of her poverty is, in fact, due to the barrenness of these vast stores of 
dormant capital which might be mobilised for productive purposes by 
the extension of banking facilities. Mr. Jain shows how the indi- 
genous banks could play their part in this process if they could be 
induced to poof their resources and form themselves into joint stock 
banks linked up with the central banking system. F. G. PRATT. 


126*. The Eurasian Problem. By K.E.WALLACE. 1930. Bombay: 
Thacker, Spink & Co. 8vo. 176 pp. Papercover. Rs. 1°8. 


Tus book, which in its turn-out reflects great credit on the 
publishers, is a fearless and original analysis of a difficult problem, 
written by a young and clever member of the community discussed. 
Some years ago the community took successful steps to obtain recog- 
nition from the Government as “ Anglo-Indians,” considering that 
the more accurate description of ‘‘ Eurasian ”’ carried with it a stigma 
of inferiority. Mr. Wallace boldly advocates a reversion to the old 
name of Eurasian, a fine comprehensive word which typifies the union 


‘of two great continents. It is evidence of a growing spirit of self- 
reliance in the community. 
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If he criticises the average Englishman’s attitude towards his 
Eurasian half-brother, he is equally, or even more, critical of the 
standpoint of his own community, stating the facts with a directness 
which leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that the community have 
much to do to raise their social status. He rightly looks to a broadening 
of the scope of education as the chief factor in raising the material and 
intellectual standards of the community, and would like the schools 
brought more into line with the Indian University system. He would 
thus have the curriculum of the European schools in India directed 
more towards the Indian University Matriculation standard than to 
that of the Senior Cambridge examination, as is the present practice. 
It is a debatable point, on both sides of which there is much to be said. 
Undoubtedly the Senior Cambridge curriculum is of great assistance 
to the outstanding boys who look to the completion of their education 
at an English University. Mr. Wallace’s views are, however, more 
open to criticism when he insists that the whole of the teaching staff, 
including headmasterships, should be provided from the community 
itself. In order to attract the best of the community into the teaching 
profession it is certainly an ——— to leave open to them the 
highest educational offices, but it postulates adequate training facilities 
in India which at present do not exist. The welfare of the children 
must be the paramount consideration. Methods of education are 
developing rapidly in England, and it would seem desirable that the 
European schools in India should endeavour to keep pace with progress 
at home. Much might be done by training peers, worth am teachers 
in England, but unless they have passed through schools here as 
scholars, and, if possible, through one of the Universities, with sub- 
sequent teaching experience in some good English school, they are 
hardly likely to be qualified fully to take back to India the best 
traditions of English education. Whilst sympathising, therefore, 
with the legitimate aspirations of the community in India, the time 
seems hardly ripe for eliminating English experience from the higher 
posts in the Eurasian schools in India. Many of the purely Indian 
schools, with whose scholars Eurasians will have to compete in later 
life, are under the direction of Scotch, English and Belgian missionaries, 
whose teaching qualifications are of the highest. Mr. S. R. Das, 
himself a Manchester Grammar School boy, whose premature death 
was a great loss to India, conceived the idea of a really fine public 
school on English lines for young Indians, but he was insistent that the 
headmaster should be an Englishman who had made his mark in our 
English public school life. 

It is unfortunate that, in discussing the curriculum of the schools, 
Mr. Wallace belittles the educational value of manual training and 
suggests that the two hours a week devoted in some schools to carpentry 
might be utilised more profitably in the study of science and foreign 
literature. The Eurasian social system, which reflects many aspects 
of the Indian, does not conduce to the development of the mind 
through the hand, and there is, perhaps, more behind Mr. Gandhi's 
advocacy of the spinning-wheel than the average Englishman, with his 
natural instinct for developing physical dexterity by means of games 
and hobbies, can possibly realise, as applicable to a country where 
both manual labour and manual hobbies are regarded as derogatory. 

These criticisms are in no way intended to detract from the value 
of an honest and constructive book, which should be read by everyone 
who has at heart the interests of the Eurasian community. The 
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community has proved its worth through many generations, at the 
time of the Indian Mutiny in war, and since, in civil life, especially 
in the railway and telegraph services. The Eurasian is a Statutory 
Native of India, but the cry for Indianisation nevertheless has led to the 
replacement of many Eurasians by Indians. Mr. Wallace, unlike 
some other members of his community, does not whine, but with a 
robust faith urges his community to set its own house in order and to 
advance by its own intrinsic merits through the means of the better 
education of its members and more efficient communal co-operation. 
CAMPBELL RHODES. 


NEw PUvuBLICATIONS 


* GREAT BRITAIN OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS : 


Indian Statutory Commission, Report of the. (Simon Report.) 

1930. ° 

127. Vol. , . Survey. (Cmd. 3568 of 1930. la. 8vo. xxv + 409 pp. 
3s. 

128. Vol. II. Recommendations. (Cmd. 3569 of 1930. la. 8vo. 
XX + 344 Pp. 35:) 

129. Vol. III. Reports of the Committees appointed by the provincial 
legislative councils to co-operate with . . . Commission. 

_  (Cmd. 3572 of 1930. la. 8vo. 611 pp. Qs.) 

130. Vols. IV-V. Memoranda submitted by the Government of India 
and the India Office. (Part I, 782 pp. gs. Part II, 783- 
1692 pp. IIs. la. 8vo. 1930.) 

131. Vol. VI. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Madras. 
(la. 8vo. vii + 615 + 32 pp. 8s.) 

132. Vol. VII. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Bombay. 
(la. 8vo. iii + 640 + 45 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

133. Vol. VIII. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Bengal. 
(la. 8vo. 301 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

134. Vol. IX. Memorandum submitted by the Government of the 
United Provinces. (la. 8vo. xxiv + 642 pp. 7s.) 

135. Vol. X. Memorandum submitted by the Government of the 
Punjab. (folio. 296+ 72+ 28 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

136. Vol. XI. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Burma. 
(la. 8vo. 590 pp. 7S.) 

137. Vol. XII. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. (la. 8vo. xiv + 439 pp.). 

138. Vol. XIII. Memorandum submitted by ihe Government of the 
9 Provinces. (folio. 231 + 141 + 81 ++ 138 pp. 
Ios. 

139. Vol. XIV. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Assam. 
(la. 8vo. 583 + xxiii pp. 6s. 6d.) 
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140*. The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilisation of Japan. 
By YosoBuro TAKEKOSHI. 3 vols. 1930. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. xxix + 555, xvi + 566, xv + 436 pp. £3 3s. net.) 

UNTIL comparatively recently the histories of Japan accessible to 
the foreign student were of the “drum and trumpet” type only. 

This was unavoidable; the data essential for more scientific and com- 

prehensive treatment simply did not exist, and even when the late 

Professor Murdoch wrote his great work he was faced with almost 

insuperable difficulties in securing the material necessary for his purpose. 

Conditions have now, however, completely changed. As a result of the 

assiduous labours of a number of highly-trained native scholars during 

the last ten or fifteen years, an enormous amount of entirely fresh 
information relating to the political, economic and sociological develop- 
ment of the Japanese people has been collected, and to-day the difficulty 
confronting the student is not lack of material but rather how to cope 
with the mass at his disposal. The three formidable volumes before 
us represent part of Professor Yosaburo (not Yosoburo) Takekoshi’s 
own contribution. It is impossible here to do more than touch in the 
most superficial manner on their contents; but among them two 
subjects—the land system and the guilds of medieval Japan—are of 
such interest as to call for particular notice. In the very early stages 
of its history the Japanese nation appears to have been little more 
than a loose federation of tribes over which the Imperial sept as primus 
inter pares exercised an uncertain and precarious control, and it was 
not until the seventh century, when the country was divided into 
provinces under regular governors and the ownership of land vested 
solely in the sovereign, that the position of the Throne became really 
consolidated. As Professor Takekoshi shows, it was later imperilled 
again by the introduction of the practice of granting the usufruct of 
lands or “manors” to court favourites, officials, Buddhist temples 
and Shinto shrines. This usufruct eventually developed into virtual 
ownership, and as the lands and “manors” in question were exempt 
from taxation and in various ways independent of the control of the 
provincial authorities, they gradually attracted to themselves not only 
peasants and serfs from less favoured areas but also numbers of 
persons who, having in one way or another secured land, hoped by 
placing themselves under the protection of some powerful overlord to 

share his privileges and immunities. The consequence was an im- 

mediate serious decrease in the imperial revenues, and ultimately the 

creation of an imperium in imperio which was a source of constant 
anxiety to the central government. This vicious system Professor 

Takekoshi considers the primary cause of the sanguinary struggle 

between the rival houses of the Taira and the Minamoto and of those 

incessant feuds of the great temples, which were so bitter and con- 
tinuous as to cause the Emperor Shirakawa in a moment of despair 
once to exclaim: ‘‘ Three things I cannot control—the waters of the 

River Kamo in flood, the fall of the dice, and my turbulent priests.” 

Not until the twelfth century were these manorial privileges finally 

swept away and all land, irrespective of its description, made subject 

to taxation in some form or other. It must not be inferred from 
this reform that the position of the Throne itself was in any way 
strengthened. As everyone familiar with the history of Japan is 
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aware, the Emperor was already a shadow, the real power had passed 
to the regents, and with them it remained till the Tokugawa Shogunate 
was overthrown in 1868. 

The basis of the economic organisation of medieval and feudal 
Japan was the monopolistic guild. This first came into existence in 
the form of the za during the Hojo regency in the fourteenth century ; 
but it was subsequently abolished by Hideyoshi, who for political 
reasons favoured freedom of trade. His successor Iyeyasu, however, 
restored it, and in the shape of the kabu (commercial privilege), the 
kumiai (trade association), and the tonya (middleman) it was still 
further developed by his successors. Class distinctions under the 
feudal system were rigid ; but it is interesting to note that as a result of 
trade monopolies there developed side by side with the two-sworded 
aristocracy a plutocracy of commerce which ultimately became 
sufficiently powerful not merely to defy the ruling caste but even to 
impose an economic yoke upon it. All this is dealt with in detail in the 
second and third volumes of Professor Takekoshi’s work. Among 
many other matters of deep interest to the student which he discusses 
are the account of Hideyoshi’s great cadastral survey, the history of 
Japan’s foreign trade both before and after the closing of the country 
to intercourse with the outside world, and, last but not least, the 
story of the exploits of Japanese corsairs and adventurers, who during 
the sixteenth century appear to have been as great a terror along the 
coasts of Korea and China as were the Danes along our own. 

Professor Takekoshi’s work is a veritable mine of information and 
a monument to the industry of its author; but it is hardly unfair 
to say of it that it is not so much a history as the material out of which 
a history can be written. It lacks conciseness and clearness, the wood 
frequently cannot be seen for the trees, and in some instances the 
space devoted to a subject is disproportionately generous. There 
is an index, and the table of contents prefixed to each volume is 
comméndably comprehensive; but dates are used too sparingly, and 
the author’s habit of giving the names of Chinese eras and dynasties 
and of localities in China their Japanese sound instead of the Chinese 
is both confusing and indefensible. Among a hundred persons to 
whom the latter is familiar, probably not one would also know the 
former. These are, however, relatively small defects, and the book is 
such a valuable addition to our scanty store of information—at least 
in a foreign language—on the economic and sociological development 
of Japan during the early ages of its history and the feudal period that 
it. should undoubtedly find a place on the shelves of ~— a 

. PARLETT. 


141*. Japan in the World To-Day. By ARTHUR J. BROWN. 1930. 
(London : Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 8vo. 322 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is no end to the books on Japan, good, bad and in- 
different, but mostly indifferent. That now under review is addressed 
primarily to the American public and based, so the preface states, on 
materials ‘“‘ gathered during an administrative relationship of over 
thirty years with missionary work in Japan,” two visits to that country, 
and extensive correspondence and conversations with Japanese and 
foreigners of all classes. The author shows a very generous sympathy 
with Japan in the many problems confronting her, and when he thinks 
his own country in the wrong never lacks the courage to say so; but 
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sed his book does not add appreciably to our existing store of information, 
vate and it is a pity that with the wealth of material he must have had at 
his disposal he did not in certain directions go more deeply into his 
dal subject. In the chapter on Bs in Siberia and Manchuria ” 
> in he makes no reference to the Kolchak government, the activities 
TY ; of the Ataman Semenoff, the Nikolaievsk massacre, which precipi- 
ical tated hostilities between the Bolsheviks and the Japanese, or the 
ver, difficulties in connection with the Chinese Eastern Railway, though 
the this is one of the most important problems in Manchuria. In the 
still chapter on “ Schools and Universities ” he asserts that discipline in the 
the former is “‘ about perfect,”” when as a matter of fact the exact opposite 
t of was until quite recently the case, and even now students’ strikes on 
ded the ground of the alleged incompetency of teachers are by no means 
me infrequent. He quite rightly gives prominence to the name of his 
to fellow-countryman, David Murray; but he lumps together such 
the eminent men as the late John Milne, Edward Divers, W. K. Burton, 
ong Erwin Baelz, Julius Scriba, and others in the vague category of “ several 
Ses trained scholars from Western lands,” and he speaks of Baron Dairoku 
7 of Kikuchi as though the latter were still alive, whereas he died years 
try ago. The most disappointing part of his book, however, is that 
the dealing with ‘‘ Social Problems.” Among foreigners in Japan none 
ing enjoys such opportunities for getting into intimate contact with the 
the people, whether it be in the crowded cities or in the lonely hamlets of 
the remote countryside, as the missionary, and it was therefore not 
and unreasonable to expect that on this subject Dr. Brown’s comments 
fair would be especially full and illuminating. Such, however, is not the 
ich case. The social evil he discusses at quite disproportionate length ; 
0d but his treatment of pressing and important questions like the 
the condition of the agricultural and industrial classes, labour’s struggle 
ere to become articulate, the spread of subversive thought, etc., is in- 
. is adequate and superficial. He does not even mention the outcast 
und class (eta), though it numbers well over a million, and, while he 
ties touches on the Kotoku conspiracy trial in 1910, he makes no reference 
ese to the drastic legislation introduced by the late Tanaka Ministry for 
to dealing with “ dangerous thought.” We confess to laying down this 
the book with a feeling that its author could have made more of his 
¢ is opportunities. HAROLD PARLETT. 
ast 
ent 142*. The Influence of Communications Internal and External upon 
hat the Economic Future of China. By Lunc-Ju CHENG. 1930. 


(London: Routledge. 8vo. xiii+ 177 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


: Mr. CHENG has, one suspects, just completed a course of studies 
and has hastened to write a k while his lectures and his text-books 





30. are yet fresh in his mind. The results are disappointing. He has 
od.) collected one or two interesting pieces of information from recent 
in- issues of the Chinese Economic Bulletin, but lacks the knowledge and 
sed width of outlook to present them in a proper setting. Some of his 
on blunders when he leaves his class-room note-books are quite extra- 
wer ordinary. The Chefoo Convention, for example, is said to have been 
ry signed because a coolie was run down by a train, and the Ming dynasty 
ad lasted until Kang Hsi ascended the throne in 1661! The railway 
hy map at the end of the book is ridiculous, and the proof-reading through- 


sks out is bad. 
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143*. East for Pleasure. By Walter B. Harris. 1929. (London: 
Edward Arnold. 8vo. xii+ 299 pp. 2Is.) 


Mr. Harris takes the reader very pleasantly through Burma, Siam, 
the Dutch East Indies, and French Indo-China. He has an eye for 
the ae scene of native life, and a pen to describe its interest and 
colour. If at times he saunters rather slowly through his pages, that, 
after all, is the way to pass through the bazars of the East, and those 
who saunter with him will be rewarded by a more vivid picture of the 
people about whom others theorise austerely enough elsewhere. Not 
that the problems of politics escape Mr. Harris’ observation and 
comment. There are many shrewd asides, and one concluding section 
on what is perhaps the chief problem of the whole region—the Chinese 
abroad. W. J. Hinton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


144*. The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution. By T’ANG LEANG- 
Li. 1930. (London: Routledge. 8vo. ix + 391 pp. I5s.) 
See also under British Empire (Great Britain). 


UNITED STATES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


145*. The American Merchant Marine Problem. 1929. (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board. 8vo. xiv + 167 pp. 
$2.50.) ; 

An examination of the problem of the American merchant marine as a 
national industry, as a factor in international trade relations, and as a 
naval auxiliary for purposes of defence, with a discussion of State policy. 

146. The Development of American Political Thought. By WILLIAM 
SEAL CARPENTER. 1930. (Princeton Univ. Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi+ 191 pp. $2; 9s.) 

147*. The International Financial Position of the United States. 1930. 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 8vo. xx + 
276 pp. $5.) 

A treatise showing the changes in international financial relations 
brought about by the War and America’s transition from a debtor to a 
creditor nation, and a detailed analysis of the effect upon American finance 


of post-War gold movements, balance of payments and international 
movements of capital. 


See also under British Empire (Great Britain). 





ERRATUM 


On p. 392 of the Journal of the R.I.I.A. for May, 1930, it should 
have been stated that Messrs. Williams and Norgate are the publishers 
in Great Britain of The New Education in the German Republic by T. 
Alexander and B. Parker, and of The New Education in the Soviet 
Republic by A. P. Pinkevitch. 











